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Ar the outiet let me wholeheartedly express my profound scnse of gratitude to the 
East India Association for this opportunity it has accorded me on behalf of the South 
African Indian Congress Delegation to deal with proposals, which not only affect the 
rights of my people in South Africa, but also threaten to create antigonism between 
Indiu and South Africa, and which will sow seeds ot discord and ill-will between the 
Asiatic and European peoples of the world. 
uth Africa cannot and must not be allowed to disregard the great lesion which 

mankind has learnt from the huge conflagration and chaot from which the world 
is beginning tw emerge. Though her own sacrifices have not been inconsiderable, 
situated as she has been geographically distant from the actual theatres of war, she 
may not have sufficiently realized how near extinction were the freedoms we hold 
dear. ‘The destruction of Nazism and its concomitant evils will not be complete wo 
long as mankind allows the root ideas that gave birth to its doctrines ta remain alive 
anywhere in the world, no matter how dimly their fames appear to burn at the 
moment. 

Could all be well in South Africa, as she would like to believe, when barely 
a month ago her Deputy Prime Minister, the Hon. J. H. Holmeyr, spenking as 
Chancellor of the Witwatersrand University, at the graduation ccremohy, found it 
necessary to observe : “ The plain truth, whether we like it or not, is that the dominant 
mentality is a Herrenvolk mentality—the essential feature of our problems is to be found 
in that fact; the true solution of those problems must be sought in the changing of 
that mentality"? Referring to the matefial loss and the loss of interaational goodwill 
and esteem that South Africa as a contequence suffered, he stated : “* We cannot hide 
our prejudices in a cupboard from inspection by others; our chief loss is a moral 
loss as Tong as we continue to apply a dual standard in South Alfrics, to determine 
our attitudes towards, and our relationships with, European and non-European on 
different ethical bases; to assign to Christian doctrine a significance which varies 
with the colour of men's skins; we suffer 2s a nation from what Plato would have 
called the lie in che soul, and the curse of the Iscariot may yet be our fate for our 
betrayal of the Christian doctrine, which we profess.” It was a mockery, he said, to 
talk of themsclves ax a free people while they were @ nation to so large an extent 
the slaves of prej while we allow our sense of dislike of colour of some of 
cour fellow-South Africans to stand in the way of dealing fairly with them, and while 
we let ourselves become victims of the anti-Semitic doctrines which were a most 
important part of the Nazi i we to destroy. 
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the South African Government has introduced a measure in Parliament known ax 
the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill. ‘This legislation has been 
totally condemned by the Indian community of South Africa, and has met with the 
strongest oppontion from the people and Government of India. It is being imposed 
arbitrarily upon a substantial minority of the population, who are voteless and with- 
‘out any representation whatsoever; yet there are people who try and read into it 
benefits for the Indians. 


Inpian LexrcxaTion 


Before dealing with the present crisis, I wish to trace our historical background 
in the country. Enghty-five per cent, of the present Indian population is South African 
horn, We know no other home, We form a permanent part of the population. 
The vast majority of us, like myself, are descendants of indentured Indian immi- 
grants who were frst invated to South Africa in tho year 1860, We are not an 
alien n peuple, nor foreigners who iny themselves upon the country; nor are we 
anteuders. Our forefathers were induced to come by the prospects that the country 
held out to them. When their tern of indenture expired they were even given 
free grants of Crown lands as an encoura: to remain and not to return to 
India, By their labours and the sweat of their brow they contributed in no small 
measure to make Natat the Garden Colony of South Africa, which she «7 proudly 
claims to be, Two hundred and ten thousand of us reside in Natal, and comprise 
some nine-tenths of the whole Indian population of South Africa. 

Sir Liege Hulett, whose firm today is the backbone ot the sugar industry of South 
Afcica, speaking in’ the Old Legislative Assembly of Natal in 1906, said ot our for- 
bears: “The condition of the colony before the importation ot Indian labour was 
‘one of gloom, it was onc that then and there threatened to extinguish the vitality of 
the country, and it was only by the Governinent anisting the importation of labour 
that the country began at once to thrive. ‘The coast had been turned into one of the 
most prosperous parts of South Africa. They could not find in the whole of the 
Cape and Transvaal what could be found in the coast of Natal—ro,o0o acres of 
land in one plot and in one crop—and that was entirely due to the importation of 
Indians. Durban was absolutely built on the Indian population.” 

Indians continued ta enjoy the franchise ax long as Natal was a Crown Colony 
under the jurisdiction of the British Government. The Natal Colonial Government 
tried to deprive us of this right, but the Home Government would not agree, and 
the exclusion of the Indians from the voters’ roll was not carried through until 1896, 
afier Nawal had achieved responsible government. Restrictive immigration based on 
educational qualifications contioued until 1913, when, to allay European fears of 
being outnumbered by Indians and with the consent of the Indians in South Africa, 
further immigration from India was prohibited by the passoge of the Immigration 
Restriction Act, 1913. Our community reasonably assumed that the passage of this 
legislation would ‘allay the fears of the British in Natal. That General Smuts was 
of the same opinion is shown by his statement at the Imperial Conference in 1917 
“YL feel sure--1 have always felt sure—that once the whole community in South 
Africa was rid of the fear that they were going to be flooded by unlimited immigra- 
tion from India, all the other questions ‘onkl be conskdered sabe ry and become 
-easily and perfectly soluble.” It is tragic to find that instead of oi J us as fellow- 
citizens who still could contribute to the welfare and prosperity of the country, 
Foropeans agitated against our existing wading rights and raised the question cf 
‘our land ownership, with the result that in 1920 the Government appointed a Com- 
mission of Enquiry, presided over by Justice J. H1. Lange. This Commission recom- 
mended that “there shall be no compulsory ation of Indians,” It also inci- 
dentally suid: ‘We found ourselves wholly unable to support the policy of re- 
pression which was advocated by some witnesses. Indiscriminate segregation of 
Asiatics in localities and similar restrictive measures would result, and eventual 


reduce them to 2 state of belony. Such measures, apart from their injunice 
inhumanity, would degrade the Asiatic and react upon the Europeans.” 
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‘Tas Carzrown Acznzuent 

In 1925 yet another attempt to impose segregation upon the Indian 
was made. Dr. Mala, the then Minister of the Imetior introduced the Areas 
Reservation Bill, Strenuous opposition from the Indians in South Africa and the 
Government and people of India led to 2 Round-Tuble Conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments. As a result, a gentlemen's agreement, known 
as the Capetown Agreement, was reached, and the Bill was withdrawn. The salient 
features af the agreement were : 

(x) The Union Government firmly believe in and adhere to the principle that it 
is the duty of every civilized Government to devise ways and means and to take all 

ible steps for the uplifting of every section of their permanent population to the 
extent of their capacity and fiiea, and accept the view that in the pro- 
vision of educational and other facilities the considerable aumber of Indians who 
will remain past of the permanent population should not be allowed to lag behind 
other sctions of the people. 

(2) Indians should conform to Western standards of living. 

() The principle of equal pay for equal work was accepted. 

(@) The voluntary scheme of repatriation to India was improved upon, Bonuses 
were increased as an inducement to leave. 

The late Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, v.c., c.4., came out to South Africa as the 
first Agent-General of the Government ot India to assist in the working of the 
agreement, The Indians in South Africa looked upon this agreement as their Magna 
Carta. ‘Though it fell short of their complete rights it did sct the wend for har- 
mony and goodwill, and gave them security of tenure and encouragement to better 
their social and economic position. The irony of the situation becomes obvious when 

ou consider that since 1927 the Indian has continued to fulhl his part of the 
Eapetown Agrecment and by self-help has improved his economic standards of life 
so much that the Europeans of Natal who formerly complained of the danger of 
our low standard of living now object to our buying of residences. Previously the 
Indian was accused of living on the smell of an oil rag, retiding on top of his shop, 
and sending his moncy to India; now when he docs buy a house in a decent locality 
and invests his money in South Alrica he is accused of penetration and becoming an 


economic danger. ‘The European is trying to have it both ways. He stands self- 
condemned. 





Inpian Eoucation 

With a deep sense of responsibility in the duty cast upon us to live up ta Western 
standards, we made a concerted atitonpt to raise our nandard of education. Me. 
Sastri launched an appeal for funds for the erection of a large secondary schuol in 
Durban, The Indian community responded by raising £13/000 for the Sastri College, 
which was built and handed over to Government control. Indian education made 
appreciable strides, and soon large numbers of matriculated students sought univer- 
sity education, 

‘Whilst the Capetown and the Witwatersrand Universitics admit a small per- 
centage of non-Europeans, the Natal University College continues to bar the adrais- 
sion of Indians and other non-Europcans to the college. As 2 result of the great 
demand for university education by the Indian and other non-Europeans in Natal, 
and through the able efforts of Mrs. Mabel Palmer, the Natal College authorities 
have since 1936 carried on separate non-European classes, which are conducted at 
the Sastri College, on a part-time basis. The students today number nearly 00, 
including students who pursue studies in arts, economics and other subjects. The 
Indian community today has a growing number of professionals, both medical and 
legal, some having qualifed in London of Edinburgh. Over filty Indians arc engaged 
in medical courses at the Cape and Witwatersrand Universities. This, despite the 
restrictions placed in his way, is indicative of the general desire of the Indian to 
better his position and confarm to Western standards. Yet the colour bar eontinues 
to exercise its vicious influence, and even holds sway in seats of learning. Could 
there be any more glaring contradiction in the sense of human values? Indian 
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student struggles along, overcoming as best he can these formidable obstacles that 
beset his path and reaches out, yearning for higher fields in intellectual pursuits, 
battling his way in what I may rightly describe 26 she buckyard of the unive sty. 

As for primary education there arc still nearly 30,000 Indian children in Natal 
without schooling for want of accommodation. There is ne compulsory education 
for Indians. By a graded system recently introduced Indian children up to Stan- 
dard VI will by 949 receive free education, but no frec books, ‘The majority of the 
schools have been built by Indians. They are known as State-aided. Up to a few 
months ago Indians have had to find two-thirds of the money for the buildings and 
cquipment, the balance of oac-third being provided by the Natal Provincial Coovern- 
ment, which now provides 50 per cent. salaries of teachers are paid by the 
Provincial Government. 

Franemiss Awomauits 

Indians whe number 15,000 in the Cape Province enjoy voting rights—parlia- 
mentary, provincial and municipal—and are on the same roll as the Europeans. Here 
the old British liberal tradition still peevails in some measure, and those who have 
tights there are allowed to five in full trecdom. There are two Indian municipal 
councillors, one at Capetown and one at Port Elizabeth, In the Transvaal Indians 
have never at any time enjoyed the vote. In Notal the pacliamentary franchise was 
taken away in 1496 and the municipal franchise in 1924. In the Free State, where 
there are only thirty Indians, our people never obtained voting rights. ‘The franchise 
provisions of che present Bill are no compensation whatsoever for the deprivation 
of the voting rights that the Indian community have enjoyed on the comeon sol) 
Tt 1s commotal,-a form of representation that the Indians have always apposed, and 
is humiliating in the extreme when you find that three Europeans will have to be 
chosen by the Indians to speak for them in Parliament. ‘This is only adding insult 
to injury. 

Som of those who are unacquainted with our difficulties may ask why there is such 
disparity of numbers of Indians in the four respective Provinces of South Africa? All 
I can say is that South Africa is full of inconsistencies. Provincial barriers have been 
erected against the free movement of Indians from one Province to another for 
residential and trading purposes, Not only is our population concentrated in this 
fixed and peculiar way by cumpulsion, but it has different laws in different Provinces. 
As you will have observed, the Indian living in Capetown has the vote; an Indian 
ving in Johannesburg or in Durban or in the Free State has no vote. An Indian 
living 1n Capetown can vavel in a bus and take any seat he likes; an Indian in 
Durban can travel in a bus but is limited to the three rear seats, In none of the 
Provinces is he admitted to any of the cinemas or cafés ran by Europeans. 


‘Toe Trexns oF Pouicy 

Agitation against the Indian flares up periodically. We are especially subject to 
these visitations during clection times. “Pyere ie 2 steady unchecked antilndian atti 
tude among the two Ruropean peoples in South Africa, which rises at times to fever 
heat. When sore abatement is visible and a better atmosphere prevails, some 
political aspirants put fuel on the smouldering fire and relentlessly arouse the pas- 
sions that had seemed to be disappearing. It occurs in good as well as in bad times. 
Political aspirants to Parliament or to local councils invariably place the segregation 
of the Indian high on their programmes. To be an antiIndian is almost a qualifica- 
tion for success in any clection. I regret to say that the most virulent antiIndians 
are to be found in the Dominion Party, led by Colonel Stallard, who presumanly 
stands in South Africa for all that 1s hest in the British way of life. 

‘There are two fixed points which have persisted in the last forty years in South 
African policy towards Indians. The onc is to repatriate the Indian; the other is to 
segregate him politically, socially and Cconemically. ‘The policy of repatiation has 
heen lound to be mechanically impossible and economically undesirable from the 
European point of view. The economy of South Africa is such that were the Indian 
repatriated to India forcibly such an action would precipitate the bankruptcy of hun- 
dreds of Europeans. Its inhumanity and its possibility of achievement is another 
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matter. Against the findings of their own commission, successive Governments have 
purtucd a policy of segregation, restriction and repression. All told, there are 
approximately in South Africa sixty-three laws which limit the movement of Indians, 
residentially and socially; restrict their professional opportunities and curb their 
legitimate trading rights theoughour the eduntry. Some of these are stupid and pety, 
bar all of them are based on aa unreasonable and unfounded fear of 

petition in labour, commerce and the professions. 


Paceine Aer, 1943 


1943 witnessed yct another wave of agitation against the Indian, chiefly in Durban, 
directed against his inherent right to ownership and occupation of property. Parts of 
the city which Indians volunt: ily inhabited suffered wanton neglect, lacked ameni- 
ties and became overcrowded and congested. Exhaustive reports of eminent Govern- 
ment commissions of enquiry commented upon these deplorable and appalling con- 
ditions, The Municipality of Durban made scarcely any of its unatienated Jands 
available for Indian purchase and residence. The outtook of the middle-class Indian 
family improved in great measure and conformed ta Western standards, His children 
married and sought new homes. ‘The municipality turned a deaf car, and when 
they did put up Tand for pubhe auction they inserted revtrictive anti-Asiatic clauses. 
For Europeans, select areas were developed and offered; lighting in streets and other 
amenities were readily available. ‘I'hese new areas attracted! Ruropeans who lived 
in close Proximity to Indian parts of the city. They readily sole their properties tt 
high prices co Indians in these contiguous parte and migrated to better areas. ‘These 
purchases by Indhans of thirty- and forty-year-old houses, some in a dilapidated state, 
gave European politicians an opportunity to start the bogey and the hue and cry 
of Indiin penetration. The convenient word “penetration” was played upon 
ingenuously. 

‘The result was the Pegging Act, 1943, the first major inroad into the fundamental 
rights of ownership and occupation anywherc he pleases, which the Indian hitherio 
enjoyed. It prohibited property transactions between Aviatics and Europeans, and 
occupation of houses by the respective groups unless previously occupied by a member 
of a similar race, Only rae from the Minister could legalize such a transaction 
or occupation. How rigid its application was can be illustrated by the fact that my 
colleague, Mr. P. R. Pather, was acrested and charged in respect of the occupation 
of his own property, in the title deeds of which there were no such restrictions, He 
was sentenced to pay a fine or scrve two months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
He chose the latter course and went to jail to expose the imquity of this obnoxious 
law against our Prevle, Whilst Mr. Pather was in gaol his wife. and children were 
foreibly ejected from their own home and put on the streets. The Indian was now 
completely pegged. Though the law was applicable to the whole of Natal it was 
made operative in Durban only. 


Indian com- 














Tr Lap Tawure ann Repassextation Brit, 
The Pegging Act lapsed by effluxion of time on March 31, 1946. It is now being 
replaced by the present legislation, which applies to the whole of the Provinces of 
the Transvaal and Natal. A cursory glance at its provisions reveals that it i nothing 
less than compulsory segregation of Indians on 2 wider and more comprehensive 
basis. Henceforth the Indian for the first time in his eighty-six years of residence in 
South Africa will be permanently confined to defined, demarcated and segregated 
areas. ‘The rest of Natal and the Transvaal, even ite wide open spaces, become the 
cial preserve of the European—not of the English and Dutch only but of its 
‘erman, Italian and other European sections. Jew, the Syrian and the Cape 
Malay are excluded fom the definition of the term Asiatic. It apphes mainly to the 
Indian and the small Chinese population. What a tribute is thus paid by South 
‘Africa to India and China for the heroic part they played in the defence of human 
liberty and freedom! Of the other human indignities that this law heaps upon my 
people { have not the time to speak in detail. In respect to them I will quote the 
words of the eminent Indian statesman who died last month, Mr. Sastri: “This 
problem must be made known to the United Nations Organization and its interven- 
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tion in the question invoked. The effect of this new legislation before the Union 
Government will be to segregate Indians as to location, purchase and residence, lead- 
ing to their ruination. Indisns there would rather prefer honourable suicide than 
an ignominious surrender.” 1 take this opportunity on behalf of the South African 
Indian community to pay tribute to a great son of India, who had devoted almost his 
whole life to the cause of India’s and the betterment of her children 
ere 

Mahauna Gandhi has described the measure as containing the seeds of war in 
the furure. The very existence of the United Nations assumes that no nation 
member can have the exclusive right to dictate a policy within its own borders which 
jeopardizes and threatens the peace of any association of members a2 a whole, 

By its actions now and its actions in the past South Africa has placed itself in an 
extremely unenvisble position. Its policy is persuading India to consider the possi- 
bility of contracting out of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is not un- 
reasonable to ask whether South Africa can rightly and properly claim the incor. 
poration of the mandated territory of South-West "Aries in the light of its treatment 
of minorities, 

I rejoice to know that here in London there are men who have concern for the 
way in which small communities under the Commonwealth flag live and have their 
being, This city, Mr. Churchill said in its darkest days of the war, is the great 
repository of freedom enshrining the title deeds of buman progress. It is the greatest 
city of the Commonwealth, and to it the smaller ples of the Commonwealth look 
for encouragement and hope. I helieve that, haviog heard of the grievances of 
Indians in South Africa, you will sympathize and bear with ty people, & dispossessed 
community, even as you have borne with my inadequate presentation of their case. 
What we ask is that we shall not be the victims of legislative compulsions without a 





DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ar a meeting of the Association held at the rooms of the Royal Society, Burliny 
House, Piccadilly, W., on Friday, May 10, Mr. Asuwin Cuouprez, 2.4., leader of the 
South African Indian Congress Delegation to Great Britain, read a paper on “ The 
Indian Problem in South Africa.” Sir Stanuey Reap, K.n.n., 4.., presided, 


Alter the reading of the paper, 





Mr. 11S. Ly Ponax said he had listened wich very great appreciation to what he 
regarded, from his forty years’ expericnce of the South AfricarvIndian situation, as a 
very moderate statement. He spent a number of his earlier years in South Africa 
dealing with that question, and later, when he returned to England, had paved 2 
great deal of his active carcer in keeping the facts before the British public, When 
fe first went to India io 1999 on that very South African question Sir Stanicy Reed 

- was one of the people who gave him a great deal of encouragement, and apparently 
he sill encooraged those who ed that point of view. 

Lie had emphasized the moderation with which Mr. Choudree had spoken. It 
was necessary to be moderate, but it was also necessary to be frank. The history 
of the Indian community in South Africa had been the very unhappy one of a long 
series of breaches of faith, breaches of breaches of understandings. ‘The 
Transvaal Indian disabilities were the British Government in’ 1899 at 
one of the causes of the Boer War, and he recalled that Mr. Gandhi had asked him 
to join in the efforts to get those disabilities removed after the Bocr, War. ‘They 
were left on the Statute Book, however, instead of being removed before complete 
self-government was given to the Transvaal. 

He recalled, too, how the passive resistance struggle with which Gandhi’s name 
was so closely associated from 1907 to 1914 was brought about by another breach 
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of a pledge given by Lord Milner shortly after the end of that war. When the 
stcuggle was renewed in 1908 it was as a result of another broken pledge made in 
the course of a “ gentlemen's agreement.” Morcoter, after the visit to South Africa 
of the late Mr. Gokhale, when he obtained a promise that the £3 tax upon ex-inden- 
tured Indians in Natal should be abolished, that pledge was also broken, and it 
brought about a further resumption of the passive resistince struggle. Many things 
of that kind had happened since. 

General Smuts, at the Imperial War Conference of 1917, the first occasion when 
India was directly represented at an Imperial Conterence, said : 

“That is the position in which we now are: that the fear which formerly 
obsessed the settlers there has been removed, ‘The great principle of restricting 
immigration for which they have contended is on our Statute Bouk, with the con 
sent of the Indian population in South Africa and the fadian authurities in Ini 
and, that being so, 1 think that the door n now to a peaceful and statesman- 
like solution of all the minor administrative troubles which occur, and will occur, 
from time to time. Of course, the main improvement has been the calling of India 
to the Council Chamber of the Empire. Each year it any question proves difficult «af 
treatment we can discuss it in a friendly way and try to find 1m consultation a solu- 
tion, and I am sure we shall ever find it. I, for one, do uot consider that umongst 
the multitudinous problems that confront us in our country the question of India 
will trouble us much in the future.” 

Every statement there hal been contradicted by events, and when 
Smuts was invited recently to agree to a Round-Table Conference to d 
matters, he relused. Mr. Choudree had related how first of all the pobical franchise 
in Natal was taken away in 1846, and how later on the Natal municipal tranchise 
was taken away in 1924. Sir George Napicr, the then Governor of the Cape Colony, 
in a Proclamation dated May, 1843, issued as a preliminary to the annexation of 
Natal, said: "There shall not be, in the eye of the law, any distinction oF dir 
qualification whatever founded on ‘the mere distinction of ‘colour... but the pro- 
tection of the law, in letter and in substance, shall be extended impartially to all 
alike.” Look how that had not been done! 

From the very beginning the Government of India, under whichever Viceroy it was, 
had strongly supported Indian opinion in South Africa and India on that question. 
When the Pransvaal wanted to lave more—not fewer Indians in the country in the 
carly ninetcen-hundreds, after the Bocr War, in order to run the Transvaal gold- 
mines, and applied to the Government of India to agrce to send some more out unter 
indenture, Lord Curzon said, “No. unless you are willing tw give them cqual rights.” 
‘Ay that was not agreed to they were not sent, Again, it was Lord Minto who 
refused to allow further indentured labour to go to Natal in 1yro unless the Gavern- 
tment agreed that the Indians were to get equal rights and equal treatment, As they 
would not the matter ended, and indentured labour gencrally throughout the British 
territories was put an end tw ten years later. Again and again and again it would 
be found that the Government of India and the Indian leaders and people had been 
at one on this question. 

Great Britain could not afford that that kind of thing should go on. Those 
present in the audience were voters in this country, and had something to say to 
their Members of Parliament and Ministers. Ti was not that those Ministers could 
directly interfere constitutionally, but there were things that could and must be said, 
things that could and must be done, if necessary benind the scenes, in responsible 

luarters, in private conversations and in many other ways. The Press should not 

their columns to what had been going on in that mancr.. It had been going 

en much too long. Letter after letter had been sent to prominent papers in this 

country, but had been left out with priority for other things. ‘The attitude of 

400 millions in India and 450 millions more in China was not considered important 

cnough. ‘Those present must “against that atitude. ‘The ime had come for 
themto sxy what they really felt and what they really thought. 


Rev. Prrr Bowanyze paid a tribute to the moderation and clarity with which Mr. 
Choudree had presented his case, and said that though he had not becn to South 
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Africa he had, for many years, been striving to get India to understand Britain and 
Britain to understand India, Within the last three years he wrote a Title pamphlet 
called The Indian Problem in South Africa, in which he dealt with the question as 
fairly as he could, and he did not think Mr. Choudree would disagree with any- 
thing said there. 

fo politicians could get rid of race prejudices. He had sent dozens of his 
pamphlets to churches in South Africa, and the Secretary of the Congregational 
Unon in South Africa had written back and said that the churches there would take 
the matter up, If race prejudices were to be removed in South Africa the Christian 
churches must tke the lead. Mere politcal squabbling on the matter would not get 
them very far. If the Christian churches in Great Britain would deal with the 
matter, 2s he had been assured they were trying to deal with :t, then something 
would have been done towards the elimination of race prejudices. 

‘There had been some correspondence. Bishop Ferguson-Davie had written to one 
of the Durban papers about the mafter, and this showed that there was something 
being done by the‘churches for the elimination of race prejudices. A chaplain to the 
South African troops had assured him (Mr. Bonarjec) that there were hundreds of 
English people who really disapproved of the attitude of many other Europeans in 
that regard, It would not be right to say that every European in South Africa was 
biased hy colour. ‘There were quite a number of English people, and maybe even 
of Dutch people, who had real sympathy with Indian aspirations. 

The question was, how to achieve those aspirations. Ficld-Marshal Smuty was 
Fight ‘when he sad that patience was needed. Patience was a virtue, and avery 
difficult one; but if they kept on steadily and patiently prescnung the nght view and 
the Christian view here and in South Africa race prejudices woul! ulumately dis- 
appear. ‘There had been very substantial progress in the Indian community since 
they went to South Africa in to, ‘The condition of the Indian population in Natal 
today was very much higher than it was in 1860, and, with patience and perseverance, 
further advances would be made and the undoubted wrongs set right. 

Bue there needed to be, on all sides, goodwill and mutual understanding, the 
desire to sec one another's point of view, the desire to make concessions and fot to 
be intolerant. Rights were all right sometimes; but duties were nobler things than 
righ. (‘There were rights which the Indian in South Attica ought to have and, 
please God, would have; but meanwhile there were certain duties, and they were 
simply that, with patience, tolerance and goodwill, we should uy to get to under- 
stand cach other. “When they luoked at it not merely asa matter of right but as a 
matter of duty, they found that their duty was something far greater than their 
right, Their duty was to do all they could to bring about mutua! goodwill and 
understanding, and that was what he, for one, had been striving to de in India as 
well us in South Africa, 








Mr. PR, Partter expressed his owm and Mr. Choudree’s gratitude for the 
speech made by Mr. Polak, who had been for a considerable number of years in South 
Alrica, fighting, with Mr. Gandhi, the cause of the Indian community. Mr. Polak’s 
Statement thar the question was one of a series of broken promises, pledges and 

wirantees was the truth. 

With regard to anti-Indian legislation, the British Government was just as much 
culpable as Field-Marshal Smuts and his Government. He said that advisedly, 
because in 1910, when the Convention was being held at Durban. a fear obsessed 
the minds of the Indian community in Natal, who thought that the introduction of 
the laws of the Transvaal and Orange Free State into the Indian statutes would add 
fuel to the fire. With 2 view to allaying that fear, Section 147 was introduced into 
the statute. This gave them a sort of strength to say that the rights of the Indian 
community in Natal and other Provinces would be maintained and not disturbed. 
But in acctal operation Section 147 of the Act was without benefit to that community. 
One would have expected that the British Government at that time would have seen 
to it that Indian rights were protected to the fullest extent. 

Prior to 1910, whenever there was a crisis in Natal it was the British Govern- 
ment who took up the cudgels on behalf of the Indian community. In 1909 there 
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was a law which attempted to deprive the Indian community of their rights. The 
law stated that in ten years’ time every licence held by Indians was to be cancelled 
and compensation given, and that from 1909 onwards no licence was to be issued to 
an Indian, ‘The Colonial Secretary wrote to the responsible Government of Natal at 
that time : 

“ Your Ministers will recognize that even if, for the moment, account is not taken 
of questions of relations between H.M. Government and the Indian Empire, the 
position of H.M. Government with regard to Indians in Natal is one of peculiar 
responsibilty. "The grant of self-government to the Colony was, not male unt 
1893, and many of the Indians now within its borders were introduced before that 
date, whilst the Colony was still administered under the direct authority of the 
Crown. The principle followed by H.M. Government in dealing with the recent 
Asiatic legislation in the Transvaal hos been to defer with reluctance to the feeling 
in favour of excluding further Asiatic immigrants, but at the same time w aim at 
securing fair and proper treatment for Asiatics alrcady in the country. H.M. Govern- 
ment are under an especial obligation to ensure that this principle should be upheld 
in Natal.” 

‘That was the attitude adopted by the British Government right up to the ume of 
the Union. fe was all very well for the British Government to say now, " We 
cannot interfere with the internal affairs of South Africa.” Everybody agreed, At 
the same time, the British Government must understand that the Indian settlers 
were introduced into Natal. They did not go on their own initiative but at the 
specific request of the British and Indian Governments. ‘Therefore it was a particular 
responsibiby of the British Government at the time of the Union in South Arce 
to sec that the rights were not interfered with in any shape or form. 

Since rgto there had been a series of repressive laws legislating against the Indian 
community in order w curb not only their economic advancement but also their 

olitical, social and other progress. Now the present legisladon introduced in Natal 
jor the first time the segregation of Indians, a principle which had always bern 
resolutely resisted. There were certain fears which obsessed the minds ol the 
Europeans in South Africa. ‘The first was that the Indian community, by their 
numbers, would swamp the country. That fear was taken away in 1846, when immi- 
gration to Natal was restricted, and in 1913 it was totally prohibited, Therefore the 
question of the Indian community swamping the Europeans did aot arise 

The second fear was that the Indians, hecause of their cheap labour, were under- 
cutting the European artisan class. Even that fear was removed in 192, when to 
their own detriment Indians agreed to the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
Now every industry in which Indians were employed had a registered trade union 
under the industrial laws of the country. ‘Therefore the question of undercutting 
did not arise. 

The third fear that obsested the Europeans was that the Indian commui 
not in a position to assimilate themselves into the life of the Europeans. Even that 
fear had been removed, hecause in 1936 Indians were obliged to conform to Western 
mandards of living. So far as the Indian community today was concerned there was 
absolutely no difference in their living and that of the ‘Europeans, taken clus for 
class. A’ European earning £50 2 month and an Indian earning the same amount 
were living on the same standard of life. ‘Therefore the question ol assimilation did 
not arise. 

Those three fears accordingly had no justification at the present time, and there- 
fore Field-Marthal Smuts had no right to introduce legislation just to maintain his 
position as Premier of South Africa. After all, he claimed to be a world leader. He 
was one of the great architects of the League of Nations, and now of the United 
Nations Organization. One would expect him to see that the principles he had 
expounded outside were observed, word for word, in South Africa. It seemed, how- 
ever, that to maintain his position as Premier, the sacrifice of the Indian community, 
numbering 250,000, did not matter, so long as the rights of the Europeans were 
safeguarded and entrenched. 

Mr. Choudree and he had come to the meeting to enlist the support and sym- 
pathy of those present. They knew it was not proper, under the Statute of West- 
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minster, for the British Government to interfere, but the British Government had a 
spoctal responsibility to see that the rights of the Indians in Natal were protected. 
They did not want to live with ws but they wanted to be treated a good 
and decent South Africans. Their had played a noble part in the develop- 
ment of the country. The railways were built by the sweat of their labour, and the 
forests were cut down, ‘They had spent their lives in developing Natal into’a garden 
Galony., ‘The descendants of those people who made Natal what it was today were 
deprived of the fundamental rights which every human being, whatever his colour, 
caught to enjoy. Now, in 1946, after one of the worst conflagrations the world had 
scen, whereafter eternal peace was to reign on the earth, those Indians had lost the 
last vestige of rights. He appealed to those present for support and sympathy, and 
knew that that appeal would not be in vain. 





The Crarrmaw said it had been a great privilege to be present and to hear Mr. 
Choudree state the case for the Indians in South Airica with such fairness and 
lucidity. His own connection with the problem went back many years. As a member 
of the Committce of the Indian Citizenship Association in India he was active in it 
in the days when Mr. Gokhale returned, after his mission to South Africa, and 
aguinst the very strongly expressed views of his colleagues in India agreed to the 
cewation of immigration, in the hope that that would remove the greatest stumbling, 
block to complete settlement in South Africa. 

‘The late Mr. Sastri, une of the greatest patriots in India, by his personal force and 
his high character did a great work in South Africa, which went a litele way towards 
effecting a settiement. All hopes had been disappointed, however, and the position 
had been reached which Mr. Choudree had unfolded today. He had hoped Mr. 
Choudree would have been able to solve his own problem and that of others by show- 
ing the way out. Mr. Choudree, however, had said with great frankness that at the 
moment he could see no straight way. That was the problem {or all present, How- 
ever sirang their sympathies, however full their knowledge, they could not be 
insensible of the sweeping terms of the Statute of Westminster and of the fact that 
Mg per cent. of the Indians in South Africa were born in that country. 

Mr. Hlolmeyr was wholly right in saying that what way needed was 9 change of 
mentality, but he (the Chairman) thought that a lite more was required—namely, a 
quickening of the evolution of the economic, social and educational standards of the 
Indian community in South Africa. ‘That would lead the way to a solution. The 
‘only cheering news he could find in the paper read that afternoon was of the pro- 
gress, perhaps a little limited but still progress, in the spread of education in Natal. 
On that and other forces their must be pinned. He assured Mr. Choudree that 
those present would use such influence as they possessed to help him and their fellow- 
subjects in South Africa to secure a status in that country comparable with their 
services and their sacrifices for the Commonwealth and Empire. 





Mr. Crovnass, replying to the discussion, said he did not want to give the im- 
pression that when he and his friends spoke of fundamental human rights and their 
case being raised at the U.N.O., they expected to be given what they wanted over 
night. Tt was a long-range plan to which all must subscribe. About the year 1917 2 
Smuts-Gandhi agreement was evolved which established one landmark in the pasi- 
tion of Indians in South Africa. The Cape Town Agreement in 1926 established 
another landmark. Today the time was overdue when some great leader of British 
thought should unofficially imervene ond sec if by some means another agreement 
could be reached which would at least stabilize the position of Indians in South 
Africa and maintain for them that which they enjoyed in that country. For the 
Process at present was one of deterioration. Some ry must be reached, because 
one could not go on living daily with one’s fellow-citizens in a state of bitterness. 
"The question was so important that he did not wish his audience to go away and 
wait, like Micawber, for something to turn up to solve it. They must apply their 
minds to it, and if they sent leters to their friends in South Africa and strengthened 
liberal opinion there it would be going a long way. The Rev. Mr. Bonarjec had 
referred to the substantial progress made. But any progress made by the Indians in 
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South Africa was just part of the progress of the country. It was unavoidable. 
I¢ was something in which the British settlers and others shared. If the lot of the 
Indian in South Africa was beuer than the lot of the Indian in India, then equally 
the lot of the English, the Dutch and the Germans was better than it would have 
been in their respective countries. It was the cumulative development of South 
Africa in which they shared. Indians in South Africa might have some measure of 
progress, but the mats of them were on a low level economically, and if people were 

ept on a low econamic level one could not expect them to aspire to higher standards, 


Sir Atenen Warson, proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer and the Chairman, 
said that perhaps there had been more warmth in the meeting than usual, He 
thought, however, that the case of the Indians in South Africa had been expressed 
with very great restraint, ‘The situation in South Africa was charged with lecling. 
The British people might deploce that it was not within their capacity to aid the 
Indians in South Africa except by their sympathy, but it was no longer a British 
question. Mr. Chondree had said that South Africa must not be allowed to do this 
or to do that. Bue what, except public opinion, was to prevent her doing it? What 
form of pressure could be brought to bear? 

‘One difficulty was that the Indians in South Africa were constantly appealing to 





the Indian Government and to Indian to wield the big stick, to im 
restrictions upon South Africans and to extra tarifls upon South African 
luce. What must be the retort of the African Government? It must be, 


If your loyalty is to India and the Indian Government, if you turn to India when- 
ever there is controversy in this country, then you eannor be good citians of South 
rica,” 
He had touched on one or two controversial points, but could say, on behalf of 
the audience, how grateful they were for the contributions of the lecturer and jor the 
presence of Sir Stanley Reed. 


BROADCASTING IN INDIA: BASED ON PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES THERE 


By Winirrep Homes 
Late B.B.C. (Talks) Producer 


I axcatt a brilliant day in Bombay last November—the monsoon over, the sky blue 
and cloudless, the sun blazing down on hot pavements and busy strects, on white- 
clad crowds pouring out from the suburban stations; the sca calm and smooth, with 
the ‘diane fails of the country craft moving aloog the barizen like a slow im- 
memorial frieze. That day. wherever I went, I heard an Indian voice speaking in 
English—an unmistakably Indian voice in quality and texture for all its so-called 
“Oxford accent,” @ manly and virile and excitable voice. 

‘The stream of talk poured out from flats and houses and offices, from shops in 
the Hornby Road and fooths in the bazazr. You couldn't get away from the voice 
wherever you went. But apparently nobody wanted to get away irom it, Round 
every available radio groups clustered to listen—mixed groups of Hindus, Muslims, 
merchants, clerks, school children, students even coolics, ‘who atood ar crouched o0 
the ground, listening, applauding, making gestures of despair. 

What was the veice talking bout to reuse such universal interes. and emotion? 
Politics? ‘Nationalism? “No cricket! India was playing Avstralia, and AlLIndis 
Radio, Bombay, had swept aside all other programmes for five days and put on a 
running commentary, to which the whole town was listening. Yes, cricket means 
all that to India today; even we in England have never broadeast an entire match 
from first to last ball ! 
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Hur the significant thing about this was that by listening together and sharing the 
same emotions of national pride when India did well or of desolation when the 
Australians bowled their best batsman, the peopie were displaying a unity and a 
community of interest which augured well for the future. And here was broadcast- 
ing acting as handmaid to this ity of interest. It was saying, as plainly as 
Navim Rahim proclaimed the score, that India is, aftcr all, one country. 

Of course, under this wide coverage of one country there are all the complex differ- 
ences and divisions we know so well AllIndia Radio (A.LR) eaters for them as far 
as it can under its present limitations. But this wide coverage, this pride in Indian 
achievement, in being Indian, is very marked today. It reveals itsclf everywhere-— 
in conversation, in writing, in films, in the theatre—and it is a positive and powerful 
part of the great surge o} Nationalist feeling which contains the people. 


Au Inpun 


There is an infectious spirit of confidence and of eager enthusiasm abroad, too, 
especially among the young generation. Take this Test Match commentary, for 
instance. ‘To give a running commentary is a skilled job, It requires keen observa- 
tion, a clear mind and a ready tongue. And it is exhausting. But to keep it up for 
five and a half hours on five consecutive days in a foreign language would make even 
Howard Marshall bleach! And yet, when its regular sports commentator fell out 
and A.LR. asked the Indian News Parade commentator—a young Muslim who had 
never given a running commentary in his life—to take his place, Nazim Rahim didn't 
hewtate for a moment, He was sure he could do it; and he did, remarkably well, 
which was something of an achievement, Yes, young India believes in itself. 

it might have besa easicr to find an English commentator, but the Bombay Sta- 
tion Director, Mr. Z. A. Bokhari, whom we knew here in London, was absolutely right 
to give the aisignment to an Indian, who could shure the emotions of his audience 
forall his objective and impartial reporting, “And that enables me to say somethin 
T'want tp say early in ry wk, which is thet All-India Radio is becoming more at 
more All Indian every day. And ¢his is yust as it should be; though it would be a 
puy if a natural development led to a rigid policy of exchiding forcign artists or 
experts who coold joan the staff temporarily to develop certain techniques of en 
gineering of programme work in which A-LR. is sill backward. Personally t found 
a most liberal and generous attitude prevailing both in Delhi and Bombay (I had no 
direct experience of the other stations) and a desire to collaborate with someone 
from the B.B.C. 

A.LR, readily acknowledges its B.B.C. parentage. It still feels it can learn from 
‘our longer experience, although it has fully grown up into an original and progees- 
sive young adult, Jearning all the time by trial and error how best to fit itself for its 
vast responsibilities. 

















Few Licence Hoiprrs 


Unfortunately at present its influence is very limited. The war retarded its material 
development, though not its creative or technical advance. There are still only nine 
short and medium wave stations in the whole of British India, serving only the by 
ities and their suburbs and a small radivs of rural district where there are special 
schemes for communal listening. Two of the largest Indian States, Hyderabad and 
Mysore, have their own stations. 

‘The number of licence holders at the end of 1945 wat only approximately 
250,000, Given an average of ten to twelve people who listen regularly to each set— 
those figures were given me by the Director-General of A.LR., Professor A. S. 
Bokhari—it means that out of a population ef some 400,000.000 only a litde over 
21 million people have the benefits of broadcasting. And these are drawn chiefly 
Irom the middle and upper class income groups and not from the masses who need 
it most, 

‘The reasons for these low figures are simple. More than 80 per cent. of the 
population live in villages on the slenderest of incomes. Radio sets are imported and 
expensive—Rs. 300 two Rs. goo each—fer their means, even for the combined 
resources of the whole village. Rural is not clectrified and battery scts must 
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bee charged regularly. ‘Maintenance must be done, too, by skilled radio engineers, of 

yhom India is short. So that is the position today. A.LR. is a potent force in Bombay, 
Delhi, Lahore, Calcutta, Madras and other cities, and unheard of in the majority of 
villages where the majority of the live. 

But Indians, with their new conhuence, enthusiasm and belief in their own future, 
do not doubt for a moment that these practical and mechanical obstacics will be over 
come, so that radio will play the great réle it can and should play in raising the 
standard of living of the rural and industrial masses, not to speuk of their josh, 
their sense of civic pride, understanding and co-operation. 

‘The officers of A.LR. are sure of this too. I found them to have a real sense of 
vocation and public service, which made them content te work at high pressure and 
low salaries—compared with those of the B.B.C. The low salaries paid I feel are 
a mistake, and so are the miserable fees paid to peclormers, speakers, musicians and 
Sctors. In spite of this, ALR. has attratied 2 fine type of young men and women 
who believe in the potentialities of the medium. ‘They come for the most part from 
distinguished families, have a background of sound scholastic training and, more 
important, are imaginative, keen and liberal-minded. Meeting them and working 
-with them, as I was privileged to do on several occasions, was most stimulating. We 
discussed with enthusiasm, and often with heat, such topics as the art of broadcusting. 
the value of certain types of programme, and the relative merits of monopaly and 
commercial systems—monopoly exemplificd by the B.B.C, and ALR. as apposed to 
the frce commercial networks of the United States. We read. planned, wrote and 
produced radio dramas and features together; we worricd the contentious bone of 

ropaganda; and we discussed endlessly, but never reached a unanimous conclusion 
Ur Fadko people never will anywhere in the world), whether Iroadcasting should give 
the people what they want or what they ought to have! It was exciting to meet 
‘one’s opposite numbers in another continent and find them concerned with the same 
problems and arguments which buzx all round the canteens and offices and con- 
ference rooms of Hroalcasting House. 











‘Tue Proorammrs: 


Now, what does A.LR. actually give its public as regular fare? On all stations 
Indian vocal music has pride of place, with by far the greatest number of broadcast- 
ing hours devoted to it. Much of this vocal music is film music—songs from current 
film successes—though I’m glad to say that classical and folk music also have a 
place in the programmes. Personally, 1 like the average Indian film song about as 
much as [ like crooning! And I rate its zsthetic value us high! Perhaps my Indian 
Histeners will disagree with me here. The Indian cinema industry has evolved a kind 
of bastardized Indian-cum-Western music, using rumba rhythms and with all the 
beautiful traditional modes hammered out of it.The accompaniments to the sungs 
are played on mixed orchestras: the Calcutta ALR. orchestra, for instance, is coni- 
posed of sitar, flute, clarinet, sarod, viola and tabla. The violin is used considerably 
‘now in Indian orchestras too. But, good or bad, this modern film music has 2 great 
hold on the people, and radio as well as film producers cannot afford to ignore its 
appeal. 

Prong after songs, in popularity and programme space, come instrumental music 
Indian and European, plays, features, discussions, talks and news. In addition, cach 
station puts out programmes for specialized audiences—rural progrsmmes, schouls 

rogrammes, women’s programmes and children’s programmes. Calcutta’has the 

st programme specially designed for industrial workers, chiefly emertainment. 
“There are alto programmes for tribal and special language proup listeners, an 
Assamese programme, an Oriya programme, a Persian-Afghan programme, and so on. 

Each station has to design and broadcast programmes in English and the vernacu- 
lars of the region—-Marathi and Gujerati in Bombay: Tamil, Telegu, Malayalam and 
Kannada in Madras; Hindustani and Pushm in Peshawar. English is 2 useful 
lingua franca, and yet there's no doubt that it is in their own native languages that 
a people's artistic genius flowers. I am sure that the art of Indian radio drama and 
fine speech will be developed in the Indian languages and not in English. 

Every day news is transmitted from the Central News Organization of ALR. 
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Delhi, in nine languages, excluding foreign languages. ‘These are English, Hindu- 
stani, Punjabi, Bengali, Tamil, Telegu, mm, Marathi and Gujerati. 

During the war Delhi was ope of the 's chief Towers of Babel, broadcasting 
news and propaganda all over Asia and the Near and Far East. Today India i 
looking outward and is very interested in her neighbours. She is not likely to drop 
these foreign services, especially to such countries as China and Japan, Iran and the 
‘Arab countries, and her neighbours to the cast—Burma, Malay, Siam and Indo- 
China. In 1940 the voice of Dethi was the only Allied voice left in that hemisphere, 
and A.L.R. cannot be praised too highly for the great services it rendered then and 
up to the end of the war in the East to the Allied cause. 

Bat by far the most interesting side of broadcasting in Indi is, consider it 
regional development and the growth of purely Indian techniques and programmes, 
which have their roots deep in the traditional art and culture of the country. 

‘There are four main regions—or let us call them cultural groups—into which 
the services of AIR. fall: the North—Delhi, Lahore, Lucknow, Peshawar; the 
East—Caleutta and Dacca; the South—Madras and Trichy; the West—Bombay. 1 
will try to analyse briefly the chief characteristics of cach group. 


‘Tue Noxni 


Dethi and the other northern stations are concerned chicfly with Hindustani, 
although they broadcast also in Punjabi, Pushtu and Afghan-Persian, ight be 
expected in that cultural area, where the spoken word still hold: a 
and recitation, debate and symposium are a vital part of the people's 
a high proportion of poetry, literature and drama in the programmes. I am not, un- 
fortunately, versed in Indian languages, and therefore I cannot judge of the quality 
of these programmes, Purists have told me that the language used is not the fine 
flower of the great literary tradition, and that broadcasting is missing its great 
opportunities of bringing some of its beauty and grace to the people, Perhaps there 
is someone in my audience who can say whether this criticism is well or ill founded. 

‘The flourishing Urdu literature of the North is discussed and reviewed regularly, 
and there are daily readings by local masdvis from the Quran: an important point, a5. 
it means that orthodox Masliza ‘opinion sets its seal of approval on radio. 

Lahore and Lucknow have a lively dramatic tradition, which is reflected to some 
extent in radio. ‘The trouble is that there arc not enough script writers and pro- 
ducers anywhere in India at present who understand this new medium. The experi- 
mental stage in radio drama and feature igque which we went through in the 
B.B.C, is just beginning in lia, As we Ives have discovered, it is not 
radio to present a play as it is; plays must be adapted to this purely aural medium, 
which gives far more freedom in time and spoce than the set formula of the stage. 
Then, too, the broader technique of theatrical acting must be toned down and 
subtilized. All this has to be learned by experiment, and unfortunately A.LR. 
cannot pay attractive enough fees to entice playwrights, actors and producers of 
standing away from the cinema and to a lesser extent from the theatre. All this will 
come, and A.1.R. is fully aware of the need to build up a drama department in every 
station and attract to it ive and creative spirits to work on the staff or from outside. 

Music from Delhi, Lahore and Lucknow is of course of the Northern School, with 
the sitar as the chief instrument. There is far lest European music from these 
northern staticns than from Calcutta or Bombay. And fewer programmes in 
English also. 








Wouen’s anp Rurat Pxoowaurs 

‘Women’s programmes in this area present more problems than cliewhere, as 
there are so many diferent religious and cultural groups. At frst the producer 
tried to please everybody, but ended up by pleasing no onc—a common broadcastinj 
experience Iso now che is designing different programmes for diferent groups oF 
women, to be broadcast on different days, and is having more success. 

Every station his its own cural programme, which varics according to the region. 
Perhaps the most Valuable anpect of these programmer ix the weather news. By 
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hearing when the monsoon is likely to start or end the cultivator knows more fF 
q 


cisely when he should start ploughing, manuring, sowing and reaping than i 
relics purely on his own intuition, ‘These rural programmes have a very lmited scope 
at present, but they have been started on the right lines. 


Delhi's rural scheme is of special interest. Between 100 and 200 medium-wave 
sets have been presented to villages within a radius of 50 to 100 miles round the city. 
Programmes in dialect of simple entertainment, folk-lore, tolk-tong and talks of 
practical value are put on for an hour each evening at All the village gathers 
round to hear, as it once gathered round the story-tller or the wandering enger-— 
and still does, for that matter, when one turns up 

‘At first the women listened from the flat rooitups and extra loud-speakers had to 
be installed, but now they have abandoned segregation and come down and sit with 
the rest of the village. An alarm device is attached to the radio which automatically 
foes off when the programme is over, so that the village can't indulge in * tap * 

fistening and run the batteries down too soon. A mobile servicing unit charges the 
batteries once a fortnight. The most popular item in the programmes is a comic 
dialogue between Wit and Nitwit—and a decal of useful instruction and propaganda 
can be introduced in this way by means of entertainment. Professar Bokhari was 

‘emphatic in telling me that they were careful to avoid what he called “ obvious 
uplift” in these rural programmes. Because the people are illiterate does nut mean 
that they are fools or children—far from it—and they do not like being lectured to 
any more than anyone else. (I hope you dun’ feel the same at this moment!) 

‘Another excellent feature is getting village performers to come to the studio at 
Ddlhi and give an item, When this world-making event takes place the village elder 
is invited by A.LR. to be its guest for the night. 


‘Tae Wist 


So much for the North and its four stations as a cultural or regional group. Now 
for the West, Bombay puts on a higher proportion of European instrumental music 
than any other station. ‘This may be due to the covmopolitan nature of the city, or 
the fact that the Parsees, as discriminating patrons of Western music, have helped 
to develop a taste for it; or it may be due to the last station director, Victor Paranjoti, 
now Deputy Director-General, who is a sensitive and ardent musician, with a special 
penchant for Bach. 

Schools programmes transmitted from Bombay show imagination in their con- 
ception. The credit for chem lies with Mrs. Saphis Natarajan, programme execu 
tive, who has creative ability and drive and really understands the medium she works 
in, 1 am proud to say that I did some producing and writing for her and enjoyed 
‘our collaboration tremendously. She is sible for talks to teachers—a feature 
unique to Bombay, I believe—and also for the Bombay women's programme. 

‘A number of Marathi and Gujerati plays are broadcast, and many talks in these 
Janguages. ‘The rural programmes are direct and outspoken. In one fortnight ast 

ear they covered the following subjects—ratbite, dog-ite, shecp and poultry 
ing’ improvement of livestock, protection fram wild animals, avd heals tale 
‘on leprosy and diarrhea. 

A special programme worth mentioning, which is unique to Bombay Station, is 
the Saturday night programme for the Universities in English, in which Romesh 
“Thaper, a young Punjabi on the staf ofthe Times of India, interviews distinguished 
people o1 











n topics of current interest. ‘These programmes are unscripted, and their 
success rests largely on Mr. Thaper’s intelligent questioning. 
Tax Sours 
Music and modern life might be called the keynotes of broadcasting in the South, 
in Madras and Trichy. Here vocal music is even more popular than in the rest of 
India—if that is possible! The most famous film-star in Madras is no beauty, but 


a fine singer. Look down the of the Indian Listener and you will sce that 
“* geena and vocal” items take up ‘ae much space as the rest of the Madras and 
“Trichy prograrames put together. 


‘The people of the South are particularly film-minded, and Madras puts on the 
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poly film tls and reviews. Madras bas led the way, to, in giving commercial news 
in Tamil and English. Tamil and Telegu plays are lively and plentiful, and comedy 
figures largely in the rural programmes of the region. The jucers of these 
southern rival programmes are going back into deep-rooted Indian traditions for 
their ideas. Trichy has a “radio thayat"" which stages disputes and discussions. 
over such ubiquitous village pr 3 as the supply of irigsean water or village 
oot peer find radi the South ade {them 

it is also to find radio playwrights in. South using modern socia! cs 
for many of their plays. A ‘tad peewee the two leading families of 3 village, which 
casts a gloom over the whole community, is the theme of a recent Kannada play, 
while a Telegu one portrays a modern Shylock and his dilemma when he falls in love 
with his beautiful debtor. Radio here is gradually becoming a living force in the 
people's lives. 

ladras has the highest proportion of educational programmes in the whole of 
Air, with wwo schools programmes. The 3 p.m. one for high schools in English 
and ‘Tamil has been running a forward-looking series called India Tomorrow,” 
which deals with scientific production and industrial development. 


Tee Essr 


But the region which has developed most on really Indian lines is Bengal. This 
might be expected, as Bengal has such a rich, ancient and yet living cultural life, and 
a strong dramatic tradition. The influence of Tagore is marked: where else in the 
yg ree you es schools talk. eoaitied, “Td like whe a § we 

ji writers and composers are well represented in tta’s programmes. 
At fire plays lasted anything from two to tinee hours, Gradually” inv spite of 
opposition, they have been reduced ta one to two hours in length. They may be on 
any subjects—modern problems such as the social degradation of widows, or else 
religious, classical or mythological. 

ma and poctry, European vocal music, and Bengali and Santhal fotk-music 
all receive their share of programme space. Bengal is rich in folkemusic, and it is 
that the shythm and action songs of the river boatmen and the peasants should 

not be neglected by the intellectuals. 

Here in the East A.LR. produces programmes for special groups such as Petha~ 
war docs for the tribal areas in Pushru and Afghan-Persian. Here in Bengal broad- 
casting is done to Assamese listeners, and also to Oriyas, The Oriya women's pro- 
gramme tells listeners “how to plan food on eight annas to spend.” 

But among the most interesting and truly Indian developments of radio in Calcutta 
are the weekly Airtans, composite programmes based on the lives and works of 
Vaishnava pocts, with discourses, illustrations and recitations of the poets’ work. 

It is these Rurtans, these programmes of regiunal folk-music, this living and lively 
tradition of Bengali, Tamil, Marathi and Hindustani drama, these village panchayats 
of Radio Trichy, these bands of village performers in Delhi, these mushairas of the 
North, which convince me that before long India will develop her own techniques of 
broadcasting and programme-building; not copies of Western models, but a natural 

wth out of indigenous traditions and cultures, We have given India broadcast- 
Ing: now India must use and develop the medium in her own way and out of her 
‘own genius. 

In one respect broadcasting is alien to Indian traditions. The tyranny of the red 
second hand—the tyraany and limitations of precise timing—may suit us in the West, 
Dut must be utterly constricting to a people whose genius it is to extemporize, to 
embroider and to make endless variations on a theme, a story, a pattern, a rag. How 
that difficulry can be overcome, how a wide margin of time can be allowed in which 
the creative spirit can have free play without getting the programmes tangled up in 
a timeless chaos, is beyond me to solve. I leave it to my friends in A.LR. to find 2 
way. 











Reconsrauction Prans 


Last, the future, A-ILR. is controlled and sponsored by Government. Is that 2 
good thing on the whole? For myself, I consider that the charter of the B.B.C. and” 
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its standing as a public corporation give broadcasting more autonomy and freedom 
Pak ek ay checks, red tape and lack of understanding of its 
special requirements, But within the limitations of Government control—and that 
means a rigid control of every detail of expenditure—the personality of the Director- 
General has gone far to win for ALR. a high status and micasure of freedom. 
Government control has also attracted a good type of young men and women to join 
the staff, and not the get-rich-quick type to be found in every country. A.LR, stations 
are beautifully designed, air-conditioned and with some of the finest equipment to be 
found anywhere. Competition is for the quality of any programme work 
anywhere, but it does not look as though commercia! broadcasting. which provides 
that healthy competition with the Government network in Canada and Australia, ix 
likely to be set up in India. I hazard that it will not be allowed to be set up, even 
with a change of Government. Broadcasting is far too vital an instrument of public 
education and propaganda to be easily let go by any Government, especially in a 
country with such a vast backward population. But we shall sce. 

Experiments which have been carried on for some years at scientific research 
stations into the possibility of producing a cheap sct, suitable for the difficult climatic 
conditions prevailing in Indis, especially the monsoon, may soon lead to the de- 
velopment of a major industry in home-produced radios within the reach of far more 
people than at present, 

So that one day—one brilliant, sunny day—not only the whole of Bombay but the 
whole of India will be listening to Nazim Rahim’s running commentary. It will be 
relayed all over the network of medium-wave stations which will cover the sub- 
continent. And the whole of India will follow the fortunes of the Indian team in 
their Test Match with Australia, or pethaps with England. And then, indeed, India 
will be one country. 








DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A musrinc of the Association was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, 

April 2 1946 at 290 pay when a paper by Mrs. Winitred Holmes, entitied * Bro 

casting in India: ed on Personal Experiences The was read and iliscussed. 

he M. K. Vellodi, c.1.r., 1¢.s., Deputy High Commissioner for India, occupied the 
air. 


The Cuatmman said that it was always interesting, if not always salutary. to ser 
ourselves as others sce us, and those in India were sensitive to the opinion of the out- 
side world. They were very anxious to know what others thought of them, and the 
nly comment he sometimes felt inclined to make was that in some cases thove who 
took upon themselves the duty of interpreting India did not possess the necessary 
knowledge for doing so. 

Mrs. Holmes, however, did not fall into that category. She had had consider- 
able experience of broadcasting in England in association with the B.B.C. and during 
some months in India had assivted the Indian Broadcasting Department very con- 
Sderably. Hl fele sure that they would all be most interested in what Mrs, Holmes 

ad to say. 














After the reading of the paper, 


‘The Cxatmean described it as the most interesting and informative talk on the 
subject of broadcasting in India to which he had ever listened, Mrs. Holmes had 
contrived, within the limits of a short paper, to give a very accurate and comprehep- 
sive account of the activitics of the Broadcasting and Informative Departments in 
India. Broadcasting in the popular sense had been taking place in India during the 
last ten years, and during that time it had gained considerable popularity, and he 
thoughe chat even the villager, who was ordinarily denied the amenities of civilization, 
had begun to appreciate the convenience of listening to broadcasts. He koew that in 
VoL. XL. ® 
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certain parts of Southern India those broadcasts had been very much appreciated. 
‘He believed, in fact, that the villager was really more aware of broadcasting than 
Mrs, Holmes thought. ‘The fe in the broadcasting stations received quite a 
number of letters from people who had listened-in in the villages. 

He agreed with Mrs. Holmes that the programmes put over on the Indian radio 
contained music which was not in keeping with the tastes of the majority of Indians. 
Tt was, as she had said, “bastard” music, which had nothing very Indian about it. 
‘The most useful work done by the Broadcasting Department was, he thought, the 
rural broudeasts. He attached great importance to that work, and he belfeved it 
had been very popular indeed. 

With regard to the future of broadcasting in India he supposed that that would 
depend upon what the future Government of India was. ‘There was no reason to 
suppase, however, that any National Government would be averse to utilizing the 
Information Deparunent, This was an age of reconstruction in India, and there was 
no doubt that the developments and planning department would make consideruble 
use of the Indian Radio and Broadcasting Department generally in furthering its 


jects. 
Mrs, Holmes had referred to criticisms of the language used in the broadcast. 

For his own part he had never been able to understand the language which was 

used! It hud a considerable elegance which he had never been able to appreciate! 


Mr. Hicrow Brown said that it seemed to him, as it probably did to many others 
Present, that radio and India did not go together, and a picture of his Indian friends 
switching on the radio was rather like trying to visualize a picture of Cicero speaking 
under a blaze of electric tight! 

He had been delighted to hear that one fear which had sometimes haunted him 
had proved to be groundless. He had often thought, from what he had heard, that 
broadcasting in India was getting into the hands of the wrong peopte. He was glad 
to hear that that was not the case because he felt that in India it was important to 

et the right people into any undertaking from the beginning. In England, if the 
3.3.C. asked someone to broadcast they almost felt that an honour was being con- 
ferred upon them but, from what he gathered {rom his American friends, it was the 
other way round in America. He thought, with all deference to America, that the 
English method was better. 

‘One point brought out in the paper was the fact that there seemed to be 2 neces- 
sity for a Grst<lass listening research branch in ALR. A.LR., like any other 
monopoly, was bound to be faced with the of whether to give their listeners 
what they wanted to hear or what ic was thought they ought to have. There must 
be some middie course between those two extremes. 

He was very glad to hear that Professor Bokari, who impressed him very much 
indeed, had decided to avuid “ uplift." The B.B.C. had been trying to do the same 
thing. "twas all very well to say that the majority of India's population was illiterate, 
but they still knew very well what they wanted. ‘They were quite capable of inform- 
ing a research department about the kind of programmes they would like to have. He 
felt strongly that the Chairman was the kind of person who should be consulted by 
such a department. 


Mr. A. H. Byay thought chat after hearing such an interesting review of broad, 
casting in India it would perhaps be a fate to pay a tribute to those who had 
laid the foundations of th service. Bromicaating th Yodlia was begun by private 
enterprise in Bombay and prospered up to a certain point. It was extended to 
Calcutta. Financial difficulties made the Bombay Broadcasting Corporation and 
Calcutta offshoot appeal for Government assistance. This failed to receive. 
Broatlcasting was constitutionally a provincial subject, and the Provincial Govern- 
ments, except one, saw nothing of value in it. In the absence of Government help 
the enterprise failed. Ar that point the Jate Sir Bhupendranath Mitra, then member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council for Industries and Labour, stepped in and bought 
both the Bombay Broadcasting Company and its Calcutta offshot for a song. He 
then persuaded the Indian Legislative Anscmbly to vote the small stun spent. ‘That 
is how Indian broadcasting came into the of the Government of India. 
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The next step was to place in control someone who knew how to organize and 
run an efficient service, and Government secured from the B.B.C. Mr. Lionel Fielden, 
whom they appointed Contrller of Broadcasting in India. Hie put s great deal of 
energy ai wd thought into his task. The new title, All-india Radio, was his 
invention, and was an apt ittustration of the originality of his constructive ideas. A 
fine building erected in New Delhi as broadcasting headquarters was dircetly 
attributable to his persistent demand and to the support given to it by Sir James 
Grigg, as Finance Member of the Government of Indi 

ir. Byrt said he also thought that tribute should be paid to the young men and 
women who participated in broadcasting programmes in India, ‘They had had very 
great social difficulties to face. 

He was aware of the extraordinary popularity of village broadcasting in the 
Norch of India, and ke would like to Usk Phether there was any expectation that 

ular opinion would cause village broadcasting to spread in India. He wondere 
Siether Mire. Holmes had found that the townspeople were 10 content with the pro 
grammes they were getting that they were not interested in getting broadcasting 
extended outwards into the villages. 

With regard to the material put over, he remembered about twelve years ago that 
a questionnaire had been sent out to all kinds of listeners with a view to finding out 
what people liked best and one of the features of the replies was the extraordinary 

pularity of the talke relayed from England, Some three years ago Professor Ogilvie 
Bi ina lecture to the Royal Empire Society, showed that B.B.C. 





rector of the B.B 
talks were relayed toa considerable extent in many countries but leat ofall in I 
In 1938 he had been to the B.B.C. to discuss the kind of talks relayed to India, 
he had protested against some of the material which was being sent over. He had 
been wll that the toterial must be made representative ol all zepects of English lie. 
He did not agree, He thought thar the material sent over should be what was wel- 
comed by India and, a far a¢ possible, what was edifying, “He would like to ask 
Mrs. Holmes whether the B.B.C, were now sending over matter which was worth 
hearing or whether they were including the trash which they used to send, und, if 
so, what was the reaction in India, 


Mr. Ror Hawxis said that he wished to raise three small points, the first of 
which was connected with the position of monopoly which broadcasting held in 
India and the tendency towards censorship which that seemed to bring in its train, 
He himeelf had once given a talk from the Rombay sation and he hat] mentioned the 
word “Pakistan.” ‘The station director had bluepencilled that word, the pnint 
being that a . was owned by the Government of India any approval ot dis- 
approvat of anything was automatically the opinion of the Government of India, 

it seemed to him a foolish attitude because the average listener was capable of 
distinguishing between an individual expression of opinion and an official pronounce- 
ment, He would like to see not only the present Government of India but future 
Governments of India take the view that freedom to broadeast shoutd.be at least as 
great as freedom to write in the Press. 

His second point was also connected with the question of monopolistic vertus 
competitive broadcasting. The view had been expressed that there must be a clear- 
cut choice between cither the Britith or Indian systems of Government-ontrolled 
monopoly or a free commercial system of radio such as existed in America, He 
believed that during the war a weekly programme had been broadcast from Cal- 
cutta which had been sponsored by the Indian Red Cross. The LR.C. was respons- 
ible for the programmes put out exch week, and it scemed to him that thar was 
possibly a hal€way house in the matter. Although the stations and the network re- 
Inained Government property he saw no reason why hours of time should ot be 
leased to advertisers who were prepared to pay for that time. 

Ar far as the language used in t Beoaaeaed Jodie om neat! he thought it 
was only necessary to remem! probably che most jcast programme 
in Englind was that of Tommy Handley.” = 


















Mr. Epwm Hawaap wished to make one small correction in Mrs. Holmes's dates. 
She bad said that in 1940 ALR. was the only system broadcasting for the Allies east 
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of Suez. He himself had been broadcasting from Shanghai and Hongkong in 1940 
and from Singapore in 1940-41. He thought Mrs. Holmes’s date should be 7942. 
The gallant little station from which he had broadeast had gone down in the Far 
East debacte, but they had broadcast news right up to the time of the fall. ‘They had 
kept in close touch with the Ali-India Radio and there had been an Indian Com- 
mittee in Malaya who chose 

He thought that the enormous advance which broadcasting had made in India, 
and particularly in Indian hands, should give them a certain amount of encourage. 
ment with regard to the days which lay ahead. He did not think, however, that 
the desire to selinguish censorship would be any stronger than it was today.” Hit 
prophecy was that censorship would not be any less strong in the India of the future 
and his Indian friends were inclined to agree with bim of that point. 


Colonel Tortie said that probably everyone would remember when broadcast- 
ing first started in India. He remembered very well secing a notice in the Press that 
Mr. Ficlden had resigned from the position of the head of broadcasting in India, and 
he had written to him suggesting that he should stick to the job because there wae a 
goal time coming. He was very glad to hear now that broadcasting had taken such 
a firm stand in India. 


‘Mrs, Winuaxn Hons said that she was very glad to hear from the Chairman 
that in his opinion dhe rural broadcasts were among the most imporianr programmes 
given and that they had been started on the right lines and were popular. She 
hoped that any new Government would uy to cerry on thuse programmes and 
increase and improve them. 

She agreed with Mr. Hilton Brown that a listener research department was very 
much needed. The B.B.C, had such a department, and it was on the results of 
enguitis made by ie that foture programmes were based, As far as she knew 
India had as yet no such listener research department, and she hoped that A.LR. 
would in the future have enoagh money to start onc. 

‘As tar as broadcauting in the villages was concerned she thought that any extension 
of thote broadcasts would depend largely upon the number of sets which were pro- 
Sented to the villages. "The special Delhi Faral programincs hed boen based on 
Rift of 1,000 wireless sets to 1,000 villages. Mobile vans equipped with radio loud- 
speakers and lecturers and so on were already going round many of the villages; and 

scheme was going to be added to under the preseat Government, but the recont 
enormous cut in revenuc was killing it for ehe time being. Whether the new Govern- 
ment would restore the scheme she did not know. 

One speaker had asked whether the towns were interested in getting rural pro- 
grammes relayed to the outlying rural districts. She would say that they were not. 
She thought that the towns were interested in themselves. That was not exactly a 
criticism because the life of a town was a busy onc, and on the whole the people 
had not the time to be interested in broadcasts to rural districts. She had no doubt 
that the Provincial Governments would be interested because they would want co 
educate the villagers in their Provinces. 

With regard to censorship, Government control of radio in India meant not only 
rigid control of its Ainances but it also meant that there was not complete freedom of 

h. The B.B.C.'s charter was that of a public corporation, and thercfore the‘ 
Government did not really control the B.B.C. " Daring the war the B.B.C. was coo- 
trolled directly by the Government, but in peacetime the B.B.C. fought for its peivi- 
lege of free specch, and in the programmes relayed today there was a good deal of 
personal matter. But in India, where broadcasting was completely Government con- 
trolled, that could not be done. She hoped that the next Government would not 
want to control it zo rigidly, but she agreed that it might not want to give up such 
@ powerful weapon of propaganda. 

With regard to the question of buying time on the air, she knew about the Red 
Cross broadcasts, but she did not know whether they had bought their time on the 
air or whether it was given wo them. A.LR. did not broadcast all through the day, 
but closed down at certain hours, and those hours might perhaps be baught by out- 
side interests, but she thought that that might be rather difficult with a Government- 
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owned nenwork. She thought that there should be some other commercially spon- 
sored networks because competition did tend to improve the quality ul progeammes. 

She was very grateful to Mr. Haward for his correction. All-India Radio, Delhi, 
had been the biggest radio voice in 1940, and in 1942 it had been the only one. 


On the motion of Professor H. G. Rawtinsow a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the lecturer for her interesting paper and to the Chairman for presiding. 


INDIA’S ROLE IN ASIA IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


By Ayana Deva, 3.4. 
(Author of japan’s Kampf) 


‘Tus study of any country's future should be le, provided it is a dispassionate 
study, free from fancy theorics or wishful thinking; but duly weighing probabilitie, 
of India’s rote in Asia, in an increasingly interdependent world, is conditioned hike 
that of any other couatry in the world by the effect of socio-econumic realities shaping 
“he aspirations and activities of her people. 

India’s in the future depends primarily not on the whims and vagaries of 
individuals however infucntial, Sor on the prindples or prejudices of pressure groups 
and power-politicians. In the last analysis it will be reached (2) by her own relative 
position in Asia and in the world, and (6) by Asia's relative position in the rest of 
the world. If such a finding puts inconvenient limits on incipient Indian ** Sturm and 
Dran, ,”" it should also banish the fears and forebodings of fainthearted scepucs 
and alarmists. By virtue of her geographical, economic, political and cultural status, 
India is assured of a great role in the furure. 

On adequate realization of this basic consideration policies must be fashioned and 
various trends scrutinized. Thus vicwed, India’s future in Asia affords little scope 
cither for starry-cyed idealists and Indian irredentists (i1 there be any), on the one 
hand, or for palit Podsnaps and Philistines on the other. Their existence will be 
duly allowed in any study of India's role, but they are not necessary for its fulfilment. 
What i required ts capacity for an objective and dispassionate cobsideration of vital 
issues, large doses of charity and even humility, and, above all, a good deal of sym- 
pathy—for not to sympathize is not to understand. 

India’s role in Asia depends in no small degree on certain historical determinants 
which have gone into the consciousness of her people and been translated into their 
ideas, ideals and inspirations. Truc, not Indian ‘apeges is conscious of these 
historical factors, nor indeed is every educated Asiatic fully aware of them, In the 
same way such uniformity is unknown in Nature. 

It is undeniable that amongst the few features common to the otherwise hetero- 
geneous peoples of Asia there stand out conspicuously the historical past, the heritage 
of racial and political subordination and the degrading poverty of the masses. These 
factors, in varying degrees, will naturally provide at least a partial motive-force of 
India's role in the near future. 











Asta anp THE West 


Four hundred and fifty years ago, in the era of the great explorers, “ Westerners,” 
to use a convenient term, cof only 9 per cent. of the earth's land surface, 
whereas in 1936 they controlled 846 per cent. of it and nearly 70 per cent. of the 
world’s population. This fact may be outside the scope of all the academic _his- 
torians of the West but itis scldom los sight of by the poliial teaders of the East. 
On this particular aspect of the history of Wear relations the best course is 
to adopt the attirude once recommended ip respect of the history of Anglo-rish 
relations: Angiolrish history is something that every Irishman sbould forget and 
every Englishman should remember. 

‘Nevertheless, no one should be surprised if India’s leaders think that her role in 
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Asia should include the redemption of Asia; that such ideas, however nebulous at 
present, may be shared by many other leaders of that continent, and that later they 
may be given conercte form by means of both independent and collective action. The 
general realitics and particular experiences of the problem of racial subordinatian, 
with all its prejudices and unfortunate consequences, will provide, for some time at 
any rate, a common ground for Indians and other Asiatic peoples. 1 state this not 
necessarily to approve it but to indicate how unwise it is to adopt an ostrich-like 
attitude, as many do for a variety of reasons. 


Invia’s Leapensmr 


There is little justification cither for the elaborate theories of racialism or for 
the assumption of superiority by individuals and groups. Outside a few aboriginal 
types no one race is inherently superior to others, Yet if in some relations racial 
scotitments are potent enough to do violence to our ideas of ethics, culture and good. 
Lrecding, we must not forget that it is the economic and political domination that 
ceully engenders the prejudices of racial superiority. Even in Japan, where the anti 
forcign (meaning anti-Western Powers) sentiments crystallized into the “Sonno-jai 
mwvement in the latter half of the nineteenth century, the popular slogan, “ Honour 
the Emperor and expel the barbarians,” had an economic ring about it. And, 
things going os they are, there may be revival of such a movement. For all these 
reasons India may seck co-operation and wke joint action with other Asiatic countries. 
She was once the cultural metropolis of Asia, and may even give a lead in this field, 
thereby fulfilling one of India's many legitimate tasks. 

Such common experiences, aspirations and tasks would seem to call for some 
definite association of the Asiatic peoples, But this docs not mean Pan-Asianism in 
the full sense of the word, Such notions and schemes are neither desirable nor prac- 
ticable in this more than ever interdependent world. In the transitional Programme of 
India there is no room for a full-fledged federation of Asi States. present 
social and political structures of Asiatic countries do not permit it, and ax yet there 
is no economic basis for ix. 

Also, I sec no wisdom in India promoting any ad hoc military and semi-political 
altiances with a few countries, based, as such groupings often arc, on a gencral 
obsession with war, or founded on the fears and jealousics of another group of 
countries. Yet India may be foreed by circumstances to wel such temporary ententer 

1 do not share the Spenglerian conception of cycles and seasons for cultures and 
civilizations. ‘There is a good deal of strange or wishful thinking, not confined to the 
East, that darkness has now descended on the West, and that the new sun, will 

pear from out the fery portal of the East.” Any structures built on such day- 
dreams wilt be shattered by atom bomb of economic and technological realities. 

‘What India’s achievements in the international realm may be in the near future 
must, ina sense, depend upon the nature and extent of the sofution of her immediate 
political problems. Whatever that solution ‘be, I have no doubt that with the 
sympathy and active support of millions of enlightened peoples of the West, India 
will sooner or later play an effective part in making the much-needed racial and 

litical adjustments in Asia. I am confident—to usc a well-known phrase—that 

india thus will save herself by her exertions and Asia by her example. 
‘Tua Poverty Prostem 

One of the most pressing and the most Fundamental of India’s problems, asin the rest 
of Ania, ir that of the economic poverty of the people of that continent, who purber 
over 60 per cent, of the world’s total i ‘The gor; East, whose wealth 
and splendour the traveller praised at < post sang in olden days, contains most of 
the poorest peoples of the world today. ject poverty and the “pathetic con- 
tentment” of these peoples do not arise mainly any voluntary renunciation or 
other-worldliness of their outlook as is sometimes alleged, nor even from well 
antisocial, wasteful and abhorrent habits and customs. These have a contributory 
effect, no doubt, and therefore would be reformed or eliminated. 

Most of the social and religious and even political problems of India, as of the rest 
of Asia, can only be thoroughly solved side by side with her basic economic problems. 
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This is not realized any more than the pitch of poverty, which is the keynote of those 
problems. Even when duc allowances are made for different price levels, money 
values, etc., the average income in Asia is about ten times lower than that in Western 
Europe. About two-thirds of the population of Asia do not, even in normal times, 
secure bare requirements of food and clothing. For centuries their lot has been 
worse than the present-day condition of peoples in some liberated countries of Europe. 

‘A common trror made in this connection needs to be pointed out. Ie is that the 
rapid growth of population in India has ben the main cause of dire poverty and 
recurrent famines. it is true that certain regions uf India (¢.g., some areas in Beny 
and in the Gangetic Valley gencrally) are very densely populated, and that during 
the last generation or so there has been an alarming rate of increase of population. 
This rate is bound to rise further before it becomes steady, for a few years after a 
higher and more reasonable standard of living is achieved. For all these reasons 
various well-known deterrents have to be adopted by the leaders of independent India. 
But it is not in conformity with facts that the inordinate expansion of population 
has been the main cause of India's poverty or of that of Asia generally. ‘The average 
density of India today is lower than that of many European countries, Between 
i650 and 1936 the population of Asia as a whole increased by three and # half times 
only compared with the five and a third times increase in Europe. So the main 
causes of India’s poverty should be looked tor elsewhere, even as the right palliatives 
and not quack remedies should be resorted to. False scents, like false gods, should 
be sedulously avoided. 

Inpustarss anp AcRicunTure 

Chief among the many events bringing the blight of poverty * India's coral 

shores" have been (1) the destruction of what was once the basis of her renowned 

ity, to wit, the union of agricultural and handicraft industries; (2) the inhar- 
monious economy of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; and (3) retardation of 
industrial development in the twentieth century. 

‘The disabilities that hinder the people of India {rom playing a full and significant 
role in the political and cultural affairs of the world arisc from her economic back- 
wardaess, and, in particular, her low industrial productivity. A fairly accurate idea 
of this backwardness is provided by the figures given by Profesor Megh Nad Saha 
for the energy-index. The units of energy, both from thermal and hydro-electric 
sources and from coal and other fuel, are 29 for India as compared with 1,950 for the 
United Kingdom. 

However, India and Asia have certain advantages, not only fram their historical 
and cultural heritages, but also from their more than adequate natural resources — 
untapped reserves of energy and indispensable raw materials. ‘The synthetic produc- 
tion elsewhere of some of these raw materials might in the distant future alter the 
telative valuc asd indispensability, and couscqeatly affect the economic life of Asis. 
Hence a few safety valves will have to be iotroduced in the planned machinery of 
the future. 

‘The first and most vital task of India and of Asia is the speedy reconstruction of 
the social and economic systems. I know that the poct wrote, “A fool lies here 
who tried to hustle the East,” and that there are economic Philistines and political 
Cassandras coming out with their warnings. I am aware of the false analogics 
drawn between the Western and the Eastern nations, and of false comparisons made 
between the tempos of industrial development in the alder and newer counteies. Yet 
such is the force of the historical law of combined development that I think, given an 
even chance, it is possible to transform India within twe or three generations from 
being one of the poorest countries in the world into one of the richest. 

war against poverty in India will be fought mainly on two broad fronts — 
agricultural and industrisl—by mechanization of tillage and by building large-scale 
industries within a planned and harmonious economy. This stupendous task is not 
without its difficulties. India’s innumerable internal problems of social and religious 
differences will have to be tackled. ‘There will be pitéalls here, setbacks there, and 
teething troubles almost everywhere. But then, who ever thought that great national 
revolutions are made with rose-water? 
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While abe is engaged in this task, Inia needs the just and sympathetic considers: 
tion of the people of the rest of Asia and of the Western world. Whatever role India 
is destined to play in the future she will be helped or hindered in her tasks by the 
new relations she may establish with her comembers of the United Nations. In 
what way, we may ask, might her new role be affected, in particular, by her future 
relations with Britain and Kussia? 


Furuse Invo-Barrisit Retations 


The close and unique connection thar history forged between India and 
Britain will have to be continued shrough a new political association between 
Britain and the free India. That this undoubtedly be to the common good 
‘of the peoples of Iadia and Britain, and of the world in general, is being realized 
by mote and more people. I have had the privilege and exceptional opportuni- 
tues to address lectures to, in the aggregate, many thousands of British people 
teachers and students in schools, universitics and youth clubs, workers, business 

ple and ordinary men and women :n all walks of Iife. I kaow there is an increas- 
ing demand, based on enlightened goodwill, that Britain should help India to attain 
an independent status as soon as possible. If this should come about in the right 
munner and right spirit, the new political association between Britain and India 
that will probably follow will at last put an end to the long period of mistrust, 
frustration and bickerings. 

Under the new free and more natural conditions of equality and friendship, India 
would need and welcome the services, not of just a few os at present, but of hun- 
dreds, indeed thousands, of gifted British men and women from many walks of life. 
One already notices in Britain encouraging signs of the desire to help India in this 
way. 

‘May I make one earnest plea in this connection? Much of the estrangement that 
often mars the friendship of Beitish and Indian is predominantly due to misunder- 
standing. Now a certain amount of the vital work of removing this misunder- 
standing is being done in this country by a few individuals and organizations. Tact, 
tolerance, charity, fair play and senie of justice are a few essential requirements of 
this work, which is cathed along the lines of the best traditions of Britain. However, 
the larger part of the ground remains uncovered. 1s it not possible to make accessible 
for such work the larger avenues, and to harness the services of other important 
organs such us the great national newspapers, the B.B.C. broadcasts, and so on? li 
ah work 1s worth doing, it is certainly worth uing wel) and thoroughly on a large 
seale. 

‘There in another aspect of this matter. If such of the misunderstanding about 
India as exists in Britain needs to be removed, and if India’s role needs to be ex- 

ained to ish people, whar about the other part of this work? When will a 
eginning be made-—and who should make it--to remove the coloseal misunder- 
standing among Indians about the British people and British culture? It should not 
be difficult to find out what needs to be done in this connection, 














‘Tue Pame Mrvister’s Dectauarion 

An objective and sympathetic understanding by British people of India’s role ih 
Asin would covaialy ielpfher in ataining her Saudh-deated ecsnomie revel, socal 
rejuvenation and political status and stability. It is generally admitted that the recent 
statement in Parliament of the Prime Minister marked a new stage and facilitated the 
political discussions with the Cabinet mission in New Delhi. This docs not mean 
that we are out of the wood, and we all know the innumerable pitfalls and cul-de-tacs 
to be avoided. But at least a good beginning has been made. 

Ir strikes me, however, that there was substantially litte to prevent such an un- 
equivocal declaration as that af Mz. Attlce's from being made any time during the 
last twenty-five years. If auch a declaration of complete independence (if India 
wishes) had been made, say, in 1926 instead of 1946, what an amount of time, temper 
and energy would have been saved, and what avoidance there would have been of 
mistrust and bitterness and of trials, tribulations and suffering of thousands of people! 
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‘What great links of permanent and binding association of Britain and India would 
have beea forged | 

‘The peoples of India and Britain would do well to remember this and many other 
things and learn appropriate lessons. Many great results and benefits have been 
undeniably produced in the course of Indo-Hritish relations, but unfortunately many 
wagedics too have occurred. Ovr duty, following the precept of Spinoza, lics in 
sedulously endeavouring “ not to laugh at human actions, not to lament them, nor 
even to detest them, but to unders ” 

India’s role in Asia consists, as we have scen, mainly of winning political freedom 
and national independence for herself and contributing to a like goal for the rest uf 
‘Asia with which she has certain historical affinties, and of reconstructing on a 
planned and harmonious basis her economic life, in’ order thus to instil into her 
peoples new dignity, self-respect and, above all, the capacity to set about solving their 
various social and religious problems. 





Russi anp Inpsa 


In carrying out these great tasks many Indians will undoubtedly be influenced by 
the example of Russia, and many more will be inspired by certain achievements of 
that country. Still more will be nervous of what the new trends in Russia may 
bring to the Asiatic world, Such diverse sentiments towards the new emergent 
Russia arise from the significant changes that have been taking place in that vast 
land during the lase twenty-five yeas in the socal economy, and consequently in the 
political and foreign policies of Russia. The original principles and) practices of 
uiternational socialism advocated by Lenin and other Bolshevik leaders are now 
being abandoned one by one for various reasons of both a national and an inter- 
national character. The net result is thar today, though several of the basic achieve- 
ments of the October Revolution still exist, a new caste of people has appeared con- 
spicuously in the governing circles of Russia. It is chiefly this phenomenon which 
accounts for the various perplexities as well as for the aggressive manifestations of 
Russian foreign policy. 

Many Indians, including sections of workers and youth, are among the millions 
of people all over Asia and the rest of the world who unquestionably look up to 
Russia today. There is hound to be disillusionment when the new significant changes 
in Russia dawn upon them and the varied implications are realized. ‘That does by 
no means lead to the complete elimination of the ideas of the Russian Revolution, 
hut it wauld certainly mean turning away from the leadership of the new Nationalld 
Russia. “She will then ceate to be 4 problem of special or exclusive conshlration tor 

india. 

Such, then, are the probable features of India’s role in Asia in the post-war worl, 
as far as one can safely judge from matters which are still in the melting-pot. All 
those interested in India’s future, especially the British people—all those interested 
in the problems of peace in Asia and in the rest of the world should be assured that 
India too desires peace above everything else. But India would remind them of the 
saying : “Many there are who desire peace, but few there are who desire things 
that make for peace.” India’s role in Asia should consist mainly of crcating those 
necessary things in that great continent that alone could guarantee peace for all of us. 





DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A meztino of the East India Association was held at Caxton Hall, $.W. 1, on Wed- 
nesday, April 17, 1946, with Sir Atrazp Warsow in the Chair. An address was 
given by Mr. Avawa Dava, 3.4., on “India’s Role in Asia in the Post-War World.” 


‘The Cuarmaan, in introducing the speaker, said that no subject could be of more 
interest at present than the part which a new and independent India was to play in 
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world affairs, no subject more vital to the cconomy of the future. They might ask 
themselves, Would India rise to the height af the opportunity which was offercd 
her? There, he was afraid, they were in the region of pure speculation with an 
ample ficld for the prophets, whether of success or disaster. Mr. Ayana Deva was 
to give them his ideas on the subject. He had the advantage that, with 2 wide 
experience of lecturing in this country and with the background of India, he had 
become acquainted with English opinion upon Indian affairs. Jopan’s Kampf, of 
which Mr. Deva was the author, did not suggest that he would see in federation of 
the Last the solution of India’s difficulties. ‘The Jap would prove an uncasy bed- 
fellow. The answer to the question he left to Mr. Deva. 





After the reading of the paper, 


The Cramuan said they were all indebted to Mr. Deva for his endeavour to 
throw light on the future of Asi. 1 his predictions had not been very precise they 
could understand the difficulties and the limitations that beset the man who would 
sce into the future. Mr. Deva had told chem from his experience of British audiences 
that there was an abundant sympathy in this country in the new developments of 
India, He was perfectly sure that that was true, It was not his par that afternoon 
in the Chair to be critical of what Mr. Deva had said, but he should doubt some of 
hhis statistics, expecially those of the population and area of the world controlled by 
the Western Powers, His (the speaker's) geography might not be very precise, but 
he saw Japan, China, Nepal, Tibet, Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, all thove 
countries tree from the domination of the Western Powers and having a very much 
greater proportion of the population of the world than Mr. Deva assigned to them. 

Some two years ago he undertook the task which Mr. Deva had essayed thet 
afternoon of endeavouring to foresee what would he the future of India in the world 
that was to be, and lectured at London University on that subject. He was less 
confident today than he was then. Recent events had done nothing to justify hi 
belict that India could achieve unity among the diversity of her peoples, ‘That unity 
he believed; was an essential to her politcal and industrial growth. ‘They might all 
hope that the Cabinet mission now in India might achieve its purpose, that purpose 
belay to help India to find a Government that would give the land future peace and 
wider opportunities of prosperity. Unless that could be done it would be futile to 
discuss the role of India in the future. India would become nothing but a plague 
spot in the East. 

Fortunately they were not that day contemplating the internal political problems 
of India, Mr. Deva had for the most part ignored them or passed lightly over them. 
Let them assume, as in The Pantomime Rehearsal, that * al} wil) be right on the 
night,” whatever discordance there might be in the preliminaries. Then the first 
task of Indian statesmanship, when such independence had been achieved as was 
possible to any country in the present condition of the world, would be to give the 
Indian people a higher standard of life. Without that no major development was 
ateainable. Flere it seemed to him that Mr. Deva brushed aside the dificulies of a 
rapidly growing population and an agriculture that failed to res to mands 
made Upon ie. “the analogy he drew trom conditions ta Europe did not hold goad. 
Te ignored the fact that Eusope as a whole did not feed itself, and imported a great 
amaunt of the raw materials upon which its industries were tounded. 

Te might be true, as Mr. Deva said, that, judging by European standards, India 
vias not over-popalased, but even on European standards Europe had a lect pop: 
lation over a wider area and had very much higher standards of agriculture. If the 
Present rate of growth of the population of India was continued, no plan that he 

seen would yive the Indian people a higher, standard of life. “The deficiency in 
India’s supplies must be met in 
in world history was to be avoided. 

He offered one warning: there was not absent from what Mr. Deva had said 
that afternoon an sssumption that he found running through much Indian speech 
and literature, a conviction that everywhere out the East, if not throughout 
the world, Indian goods and Indian culture be welcomed. Indians for their 














from her own resources if 2 major tragedy 
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part might call upon those not af their own race to “quit” the country. Mr. Gandhi 
in his generosity might offer those who remained or came a place as servants of India. 
‘There was 2 demand that the goods of the world should be shut out of ladia by 
high tariffs. In return the other nations were to turn the other check ta the smiter. 

It was in no spirit of biterness that he said that that was not the way that things 
worked out in an imperfect world. India was not the only country in the East in 
which an ardent nationalism was alive. Experience of the reaction to Indian pene- 
wation in Burma and Malaya, in Ceylon and elsewhere, not to spcak of South Africa 
and Kenya, afforded no basis for the belief that India would be welcomed as a com- 
petitor, Indian culture, it was true, as in the past, had an enormous influence in 
various areas of the East, but in any further attempt to spread its boundaries it 
comes against civilizations as old as its own, as tenacious of their beliefs, and with 
as proud a tradition, Hinduism, he believed, had no message, except possibly that 
of toleration, for munds that were feeling democratic stirrings. 

The new Indian manufactures would everywhere have to overcome resistance in 
the markets of countries that had their own projects for development and for new 
employment for their people. In the cra now dawning he, therefore, welcomed 
Mr. Deva's belief that relations between India and the British peuple would undergo 
improvement. For India it was essential that they should, since the whole balance 
of finance between the two peoples had changed. If India was to receive the pay- 
ment thar was her due there must be both an enormous expansion of trade between 
the two peoples and an extension of service from Britain. 

But he was not sure that it was realized in India what enormous exertions and 
what aid from outside were involved in the transformation of a country to modern 
industrial production. He would end on a less critical note. We could not stay 
India's development if we would, and we would not if we could, In her new plans 
India had ful) Brith sympathy, and she could have Briteh aid if she sought it 
both would be vital to her. Personally he was a profound believer in the iuture 

ness of India in the sphere of world economy. She had open to her the leader- 
ship of the whole East. Her industrial ment—and here again he differed 
from Mr. Deva—might be limited by the fact that she had no great supply of raw 
materials, She had ample variety but in no great quantity. Industrial India must 
look to imports fom abroad for much of the raw material for her manufactures. 
Mr. Deva said that those raw materials were more than adequate,” but he would 
recommend him to look at the statistics. 

But for any great development in the agricultural, educational or industrial 
fields India must cease her present obsession with politics. ‘The two things did not 
run together. India must have peace within her own borders if she was to grow. 
She must have peace before she could take up the mission which Mr. Deva had 
assigned to her of spreading peace throughout # Continent. Given peace, she 
might do that. He would set no limits whatever to the possibilities before a nation 
‘of 400,000,000 people, many of them ingenious craftsmen, many of them thinkers on 
a high level. India could if she would occupy a position in the world of the future 
greater than she has ever achieved in the past. 





Sir Junmer Rasouan said that after the Chairman's masterly survey of the whole 

ficld covered by Mr. Deva’s paper he must admit there was very litte he could find 

to say. Mr. Deva had touched in rather wide terms on many aspects of the problem 

which India’s present situation provided, but he did not perhaps go into those aspects 

whth that precision which would enable one to take up points of difference and 
ev em, 

Te was, of course, clear and could not be reiterated too often that until India 
had solved the problem of her own politcal future, of her political integration, or, 
alternatively, of the federation of separate States within her frontiers, until that 

had been achieved, the major economic tasks which lay before her were 
Pound to be impeded. That was not mercly a generalization; it was the experi 
of all of them who had becn engaged in the administration of India in the lest few 
years. Actually, during those years, the overriding interests of a world war enabled 
one for a time to overlook the immediate differences and compelled co-operation in 
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a common tsk to meet a common peril, and so (or the time being during the war 
there was created something of the atmosphere and of the conditions which were 


necessary to the compicte d ot India. 
Durihg the war India bad Regun to atume something of that place in Asia 
which must fall to a country of her enormous size and resources, resources in mun- 


power especuily, “But once the compulsions of a workl war had been remaved the 
fissiparous tendencies seemed to reassert thenuselves, und until a concrete solution 
of these had been achieved everything must be pure speculation, He sympathized 
with the lecturer in the necessity he must have found to touch somewhat lightly on 
the controversial aspects of his theme. 

Unity or some agreed division within India, some pesecful solution permitting 
of cconorme development and the rating of the standard ot living were the pre- 
requisites of a great destiny for India in Asia. 

He disagreed with the lecturer about the importance to bz attached to population. 
wends in India, That was 2 matter to which he had given » great deal of thought, 
and he never failed to be dismayed and disheartencd by the obvious effects of the 
continual increase in the number of mouths to share in what was not a rapid] 
increming cake in India, At the presene moment, of course, they were faced with 
2 most sppalling immediate prospect, and one could only hope that things would 
not wrn out as disastrously as they appearcd to be liable to do. But how could 
‘one posuibly say that the increase in population was 2 matter which should not be 
over-cmphavized? It was their expenence uver the last fifty years that every 
increase in India’s total production had been accompanied by such an increase of 
her population as ta leave the resources available for individual consumption no 
Jugher than they were before. They were ina vicious circle in which the standard 
6f living was continually depressed, in which every attempt to raise it was defeated 
by thar continual increase. 

He could not say that one could confidendy put forward a solution of that 

ablem, although he believed that if the leaders of India had the courage to tackle 
Ac boldly and ta pul it to the people that a mere inercae in population was capable 
of defeating all their hopes, if this were continually brought home to the common 
man, it must have some effect. He thought that if the knowledge provided by 
teience in, Western countries was available and was widely spread and placed at the 
disposal of the ordinary man in India ir might help. He certainly thought it should 
be tried, although obviously there were great difficulties to be faced, but until some 
solution was provided to that problem he could not see how one could ensure a 
rising standard of life in India, and without a rise in the standard of life it seemed 
to him to be futile to talk about India's role in the future. 

‘They had next door to India the example of China, He was not familiar with 
the population trends in China, but there was a country which was perhaps in a 
more advanced stage of nationhood, although she also had not yet attained a satis- 
factory standard of life. China had a degree of independence which India did not 
yet enjoy, but clearly she also was unlikely to fulfil her destiny until she could solve 
the problems of political integration and devote herself to her economic problems. 

He way afraid he had merely repeated 2 good deal of what the Chairman had 
said, but the subject had been covered in such a masterly style by him that it was 
impossible to avoid repetition. 


Mr, Potax said that they were really under 2 very considerable debt to the lec 
turer if only for the fact ‘dat he had given them an Indian point of view which 
it was very desirable that people in this country should have; whether they agreed 
with it or not was hardly to the point. The real essential was that they s! 
know that point of view even where they found it ni te put it in a some- 
what differen perspective, He thought that one of the dificuldes they had had 
during the last six years or so was that there had been so lite of that mutual con- 
tact of understanding. Mr. Deva was right in saying that understanding was of 
the essence of the situation, and he, was in a position to put a point of 
yiew which was relatively moderate because he bad had the opportunity of livin; 
jn this country and geting to Know what British fecling cowsrds India wos and 
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making it a t of himself. He thought that some of thcir people in India might 

wit be is a similar sition from another point of merle at they could 
rely upon co-ordination of those two clements, it would be very valuable indeed 
in building up this common understanding between India and Britain. 

He noticed that Mr. Deva emphasized the necessity for mechanized agriculture 
and wider industrialization. Quite obviously those were two very great interests 
jn a reorganized economy in India; but he did not think they could have a mechan- 
ized agnculture on any large scale until atte the entire reorganization of a great 
part of the agricultural holdings in India, which were not economic to worl 
they were, and the smal] owners of which would not be able to afford mechanized 
agnculture, Therefore it might mean in wide arcas some form of migration of 
the people, pezhaps of integration of small landholdings and commaunity holdingss 
but however it might be done it would have to be on an intelligent and widely 
planned scale, 

At the beginning of ube war India was already regarded by the Inucrnational 
Labour Organization as the cighth great industrial country in the world. A con- 
siderable amount of work had been done during and on account of the war, but 
very much more would have to be done in the {uture, and that again meant wise 
planning and long planning. Quite obviously it seemed to him that whut was 
Fequired to achieve sil this was 3 single centeal Government with sufficient powers 
vested in it to exercise control over the units or the federation, as the case might 
by, for allndia development pu 

Then there must be much better ‘means of communication, Over there were 
enormous numbers of villages without any means of communication at all. Also 
there must be very much closer contact between the people in the villages and the 
‘outide world, much wider education, which, he thought, could be effected. more 
Tapily by" broadcasting itcigenty, by travelling ‘cinemsn, and ings of iat 
ikind, #o that the people could learu by and'hy the cat, apd not cnly by the 
study of letters, important as that was. it would be the more ramd way of 
spreading education in India of a practical kind, 

"As regarded India’s role in Asa, apart ftom the question of internal stability, 
cone. must always remember thot no counsry had ever had anything to fear irom 
Indian aggresion. ‘The whole history of Yadia, so far as countries outside were 
concerned had been abe of sot-aggredion and, indced, centuries before the present 
ra it was recorded by the Emperor Asoka, who himvelf had becn a great conqueror 
in India, that the greatest conquest of which India was capable was the conquest of 
the spirit, the conquest of tbe ew, which he endeavoured tw achieve by sending his 
culural and religious missionaries outside Indi 
peaceful and cultural influence, not one for military gain. 

Those were just a few of the thoughts that occurred to him on hearing that 
paper. He did not agree with many statements in it, but he felt that they aught 
to understand a little better something of the spirit that was moving in India and 
the East; because if they did not try to understand it and if India and the other 
Asiatic countries felt that the Western countries were not making a sufficient attempt 
to understand, he feared there was going to be an alignment of these peoples which 
would have very dangerous c ‘So there again he wished to underfine 
Mr. Deva’s insistence on the need Tor understanding. 











The real influence of India was a 


Sir Franx Nover said he found himself in complete agreement with Sir Jeremy 
Raisman regarding the difficulty of ing the Chairman, because he did not 
think he had left a single “i” that needed dotting or a ‘‘t” that neoded crossing. 
‘There were, however, one or two disjointed reflections that had occurred to him 
‘on reading Mr. Deva’s paper. 

He found himuelf in the same difficulty as the Chairman in regard to Mr. Deva's 
geography and statistics. When Mr. Deva talked of “Westerners” controlling in 
1936 84-6 per cent. of the carth’s land surface end nearly 7o per cent, of the world’s 

ation he (the speaker) could not help wondering in which category he placed 
ia, Did he consider Russia 2 Western or an Eastern Power? Of course, the 
answer was that it was both. When one looked at the map of Rusia and Asia and 
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saw the vast extent of Russia in Asia, the way in which it sprawled over the whole 
continent, and when onc considered its unbounded potentialities to which the 
natural resources of India were but smali in comparison, it would be realized that 
Russia was bound to be the dominating Power in Asia in the years to come. 

‘Then, again, what did the Indian mean by talking about the “ redemp- 
tion of Asia"? The redemption of Asia that had been called for was redemption 
from one of its own nations—Japan. He could not, therefore, sec what part there 
was for India to play in the future in “much-needed racial and political adjust- 
ments,” except in a few minor respects. He did not deny the very strong lead 
that India had given and could give in other matters such, for instance, a¢ social 
jegislation and the settlement of problems of that kind. Indian labour legislation 
had been recognized by such a competent observer as Mr. Harold Butler, the late 
Director of the International Labour Office. as much in advance of that of any 
other Asiatic Lame 

If time permitted he would have liked to break a lance with Mr. Deva in regard 
to his description of the chiel cvemts which had brought the blight of poverty to 
“India’s coral strand.” He had said they were three in number—namely, the 
destruction of what was once the hasis of her renowned prosperity, to wit, the 
union of agricultural and handicraft industries; the inharmonious economy of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; and the retardation of industrial development 
in the twenticth century, He (the speaker) could not help wondering whether Mr. 
Veva shared the illusion that there was a time when India was really a pros; 
country, and had not merely the sceming prosperity thrown over it by the Mogul 
Court. ‘The poverty of India in Mogul days was certainly much worse than it is 
at the present day, as could be discovered by reading the records of European 
travellers of that time. 

‘As regards the inharmonious economy of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turics, he found it difficult to follow Mr. ‘Deva there, certainly as to the cightcenth 
century, when the British were not responsible for more than a comparatively smalt 
fraction of India. 

Regarding the retardation of industrial development in the twentieth century, 
we were now about haltway through that century and the last gt war, whit 

ve an immense impulse to India’s development, started in 1914. Hic did not think 
there had been any retardation in India’s industrial development in the last fie 
years. Though development might not have been as fast as one would have liked, 
everyone must agree that there had been a great deal of progress, 

‘He was going to be frank, perhaps more than was customary at the meetings of 
the East India Association. Mr. Deva had told them that all those interested in 
the problems of peace in Asia and the rest of the world could be assured that India 
desired peace above everything else. He could not help wishing that there was 2 
litle more {apgible evidence of that, but, in fact, se the last fortnight he had 
been appalled y the bloodthirsty utterances of one of India’s political leaders ren- 
dered all the mare striking because in private life he was one of the kindest of 
individuals. According to him unless the party to which he belongs get what 
they want, what the hordes of Jenghis Khan did will be nothing to what they will 
do! He (the speaker) had to admit, however, that this Indian leader had *beer: 
provoked by similar utterances on the other side. 

Bue could it be true that India desired peace above everything else if India’s 
leaders, or even a few of them, could contemplate civil war if they did not achieve 
their aims with such equanimity? He did not wish to end on a note of discord, 
however, and, although he agreed with previous speakers that Mr. Deva’s paper 
was somewhat lacking in concreteness, as might be ex; from the difficulties 
of the problems with which it dealt, it did breathe 2 spirit of goodwill with which 
he was sure they were all in the most cordial sympathy ax they were in his desire 
for a great improvement in the relations between India and this country. Mr. Deva 
mentioned that he had been preaching this doctrine up and down the country durin 
the war yeare, and the speaker war quite sure that the good seed thus sawa coul 
not have fajled to yield results which would have a cumulative effect and 
bring forth fruit ten, twenty and a in due scason. 
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Mr, Avana Deva, in reply, said that his had been intended deliberately not 
to make any conerete forecasts—an unwise thing to de—and then to speculate on 
them, but to deal only broadly with a few genera! principles based on historical facts. 
He thought that the only controverdal point he had made concerned Mr. Atlee’ 
recent statement in Parliament, which, but for the consistent misunderstanding of 
Indian problems, could have been made at any time during the last twenty-five 
years, Yet none of his critics took this point on for comments! 

The fact that both Sir Jeremy Raisman and Sir Frank Noyce so heartily agreed 
with the Chairman, in a way simplified his own task, ‘They all called in question 
his facts and statistics. There were, hawever, no errors in the statistics given, which 
could be casily verified any time, and the pretation or distortion of which, 
in the usual history books, had largely produced great misunderstanding. Inci- 
dentally, the word “ Westerners” was used not only by him, but by many statis- 
ticians in writing about the expansion that began four centuries ago. 

Sir Frank Noyce doubted his statement about the former prosperity of India. Yet 
historical records left by forcign travellers and several carly British administrators 
corroborated that statement. Let them look at the relative position—not just the 
spiritual, on which there scemed to be no great differences ol opinion, but the 
material—of India and Western Europe, now and three hundred years ago. There 
were, of course, both rich and poor in India, as indeed elsewhere, at that time, but 
India, judged by che total national wealth, was by far the richest country in the 
world, its “golden dust” and material prosperity attracting Western traders. Bue 
such had been the historical transformation in the relative wealths of India and the 
Western world, that today India and other parts of Asia were the poorest countries 
in the world, 

‘The Chairman seemed to think that he (Mr. Deva) assumed that all Indian 
things (was Indian hegemony meant?) would be welcomed by other Asiatic 
countries, and that he was wrong in such an assumption. But there was no hint of 
assumption in the paper of imposing Indian things on other people. Mr. Deva said 
that his point was that India, having saved herself by her own exertions, would 





cert elp other Asiatic countries in reconstruction in socal, political and cul- 
tural fields. ‘There were certain reasons for such joint actions. 

As to the opinions expressed about the internal politics and unity of India, he 
did not share the diagnosis or the forebodings of his critics. In any cate his subject 
was India’s role in Asia in the postwar world, and he would have been guilty of 
an unpardonable digression had he brought into discussion the internal, political 
problems of India, which would need a separate paper altogether. He did not per- 
sonally take the pessimistic view which had been expresser! by two speakers. He 
thought that his own optimism as to the future role of ladia did not rest on 20y 
iHlusion, but on an objective consideration of the historical position of India. 

He believed that the British and Indian peoples could in future get on a 
thousand times better than in the past when once the light of real understanding 
shone forth aod the cloudy political siuation was cleared Politics in this narrow 
sense of the word was a nuisance and an interference with the vast constructive 
and ative work that lay ahead. Hundreds of thousands of British tech- 
hicians, doctors, nurses, educationiste and artists would be ‘welcomed in independene 
India, and their services would no doubt be invaluable to Indians in playing their 
legitimate role in Asia in the post-war period. Our task now in this country was to 
do our utmost in spreading the knowledge and understanding of India to wider 
circles of Brits people, and he was gad co note dort all the speakers agreed with 

im in this. 


Sir Wnuuau Baxtow voiced the thanks of the mecting to the lecturer, who had 
given a stimuleting address which had provoked an interesting discussion, He 
Togretted that we had never tried to explain our position to the masses of India; we 
hhad left the field to other people, and it was time that an effort was made th dis- 
sipate misunderstanding. 
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INDO-BRITISH RELATIONS IN THE FUTURE 


By Dr. Pexcivat Sresx 
{Fellow of Selwyn College, Cambridge, and late of Delhi University) 


Avmnrion has so tang been concentrated the immediate problem of trans- 
Teering power in India that the problems which will arise therdsfter have hardly 
received their due. Perhaps this is because for a long time we have been prepar 
to hand over power without really expecting to do so. Today we expect to hand it 
uver and no one is prepared to receive it. But it would be a great mistake to imagine 
that with the handing over of power to India an iron curtain will ring down in the 
East, that the British departure will be as clean cut and severance of rcfations as com- 
ete as was the Roman cxodus from Britain. ‘There were British in India before we 
ad political power and importunt relations with Indian Guvernments, and it is 
safe to prophesy that there will be British in India long after the last official and 
the last soldier have left. The position of India in a stil] shrinking world makes it 
certain that there will be important relations with her—political, economic, intel- 
lectual, cultural—whatever the nature of her internal régime. The present crisis, 
therefore, should not mark the end of the British connection with India, but the 
completion of ane phase and the opening of another in the history of Indo-British 
relations. ‘Lhe British came as traders, stayed to rule and afterwards took upon 
themselves to plan and to educate; coeds te rule should not mean renouncing 
influence and control any more than it aced mean abandoning trade, It is urgently 
necessary, therefore, that we should be planning for the future un the widest lines, 

The political nature of the connection with India has tended to obscure other 
forms which are in the long run even more important though leas obvious, It is 60 
much easier to think in concrete terms of red patches on the map, Imperial diademe 
ind administrations which can be Jooked up in Whitaker's than in terms of ideas, 
principles and influences, that the disappearance of the red patch or the diadem is 
apt to be regarded as the end of all things. It is an axiom of British Indian history 
that British rule was not established for its own sake. Primarily it was to enable 
trade to be carried oa and profits to be made; gradually there entered the idea of 
the welfare of the people and later still the moderniz.tion of the country. For nearly 
a hundred years the real function of the British Dominion in India has been to act as 
a pipeline for Western influence to fow in and as a frame for the great social and 
intefleciual transformation which is the logical consequence of this process. Foreign 
dominion is incompatible with the ideas conveyed along this pipeline, and the time 
has now come for it to go, but this does not mean that the pipeline will be cut off; 
ton the contrary, itis likely to ow more strongly than ever, Phe question for us is 
Shall these ideas be as they have mainly becn in the past, British ideas, or shall we 
sit back and allow American and Russian ideas to have a free ficld instead? For 
ideas there wil] be, of that we may be sure. 

Enough has already been said to indicate that Indian independence has been 
assumed, ‘This seems to me a necessary assumption, whatever the outcome of, the 
present discussions. If India elects for Dominion Status it will only be because she 
has convinced herself that it really contains the substance of independence and there 
would be no more British control over the country than there is over South Africa. 
If_ two Indias emerge they will both be independent; the problem will be com- 
plicated, not altered. If a period of confusion develops it will only be the prelude 
to some form of independence; the problem would then be delayed rather than 
altered. Whatever immediate developments may be, the old Indian problem, which 
centred round the British power in India, its strength, nature, modification or extinc- 
tion, has gone and the new Indian has arrived. The new situation envisa; 
an autonomous India, able to regulate its internal affairs and external relations, with 
whom one does business on equal terms. All ideas of power or compulsion are 
removed, and what one wants one must get by persuasion and free will, because the 
other side, for his own reasons freely consi likes to have it so. This new 
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India will certainly have rivals for her favours, for it cannot be expected that either 
Russia or America will disinterest themselves altogether from so large and important 
a part of the world. 1f British influence is to survive it will have to do so on its own 
merits after examination and comparison and not by Hobson's choice of monopoly 
and exclusion, 


Assets ann Liasititis: 

Before considering the lines on which our relations can be developed, it is worth 
noting for a moment the assets and liabilities with which we shall start our work. 
Taking first the liabilities, there is, of course, a large legacy of distrust and sus- 
picion. Prison walls, even British ones, and residence in the Aga Khan's palace, do 
not make for friendly feelings. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, and Con- 
gressmen have suffered severely from this malady in the past twenty-five years. 
Memories of commercial, political and social discrimination take time to fade, and 
‘we must remember that it 1s easier for the victimizer to forget than the victim. Hurt 
pride and thoughts of personal slights, even if largely imaginary, are important in a 
sensitive race. Downright envy of British achievement is an important ingredient. 
And there is the frustration felt for “the things that I would but do not,” for all 
of which Britain has had to take the blame hitherto. Hritain has, in fact, been the 
convenient whipping-post for discontents and grievances of every kind, and it is 
fot the least advantage of Indian independence that she will now be freed froma this 
incubus, 

But if these things may produce much anti-British fecling and cause anti-British 
action at the outset, they are, I feel convinced, like our similar though much heavier 
abilities in Ireland, diminishing burdens, which time will steadily remove. ‘They 
constitute a psychological hangover from foreign alcoholism. Against them there 
are very real assets to place. First there are a mass of familiar institutions and 
customs, commercial, administrative, political and social. Indians arc still intensely 
Convervative by nature, and in the abeence of an emotional upsurge, auch av a 
violent and embittered break might inder, these institutions are likely to create 
goodwill by providing ready made Is for thought and action, Next there is the 

English language, too well established and too convenient to be easily dispensed with. 
‘Then there are all the ideas of which that Janguage has been the vehicle, ‘There 
is the Bosy af English literature itself, from kespeare and Wordsworth down- 

re is the mass of democratic ideas which have come mainly through 
political writers like Macaulay and Mill, and there are the moral and philan- 
thropic ideas which have come portly from the humanitarian Liberals but much more 
largely through the agency of Christian missionaries. Last and greatest avset of all is 
the respect (and admiration) for the British character at its best. This feeling, 
despite all that may be printed and spoken about Britons individually or in groups, 
is deep and widespread throughout the sub-continent, and it far outweighs all the 
harm done by individual instances of inconsiderateness and racial pride or examples 
‘of corporate exploitation and selfishness. 

This admiration is given not merely to white wearers of dhoties or pinko-grey 
admirers of Hinduism, as sentimentalists are apt to think. Indians are quite as 
shrewd as other people in secing through appearances and getting to the root of 
the matter. Their praise is reverved for all types of Englishmen so long as they 
exhibit what they consider to be the best of British character. rey do net 
demand very profound understanding or ful sympathy, or the menval attitude 
thar the British are always wrong; high standards of conduct, devotion 
to duty, public spirit, personal incorruptbility, justice, kindness and courtesy. The 
whole picture is summed up in Cardinal Newman’s ideal of a gentleman, and in 
cone word it is comprehended by the word integrity. They consider that the British 
have developed a way of life and outlook admirable in many respects and from 
which they have much to learn, and they are conscious of hese things in direct 
Proportion to their freedom from interference and restraint by forcign persons, ‘The 
character of an Englishman is the rock on which the future relations of Britain and 
India can and should be built. 
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Poxrrics 


With these cunsidcrations in mind it is possible to view some aspects of Indo- 
British relations in the future. First come political rclations, about which I propose 
to say very little, Should there be any relations at all apart from the minimum of 
formality, as with, say, a Central American republic? On this point it is sufficient 
to sty that Britain, with all the ramifications of her commercial and strategical 
snterests, cannot disinterest herself completely from the affairs of a whole sub-con- 
tinent. From both the strategical and commercial points of view Britain must con- 
tinue to he concerned with developments in India, just as she is with those in the 
Mediterranean, Western Europe or the Far Fast. Relations will be diplomatic 
rather than administrative, but in that sphere they will be active. 

‘Trade is an obvious concern of both parties, India covers the northern Aank of 
the route to the British Far East and the Antipodes; Uritain cannot fail to be 
interested in the independence of a state adjacent to Burma on one side and the 
explosive Mustim East on the other. India on her side could not be indifferent to 
a power which could give her political security in the north-west and the Indian 
Ocean and economic sccurity against world tition, The réle of Britain will 
be that of the helpful friend. The one thing needful is to abstain from interference 
or even suggestion of interference, lor on this point Indian opinion will be under- 
standably sensitive for some time to come. But if there will be few opportunities 
for control, there are jikely ta be considerable openings for collaboration, for the 
work of experts in various fields—soliliers, engineers and technicians of all kinds, 
men serving for fixed periods with specific jobs. Here it 1» of the greatest importance 
that such men should be chosen with the utmost care, not merely for their technical 
skill, but alsa for their general qualities. On such men, together with the repre- 
sentatives of British commerce, will mainly depend the good name of the British in 
India, On the one hand, any suggestion of interference by these men would be as 
warmly resented as in pre-war Russia, and, on the other, more will be expected of 
them in the way of contact with the people and understanding of the country than 
formerly. The aloofness of the official of former days had its justification and was, 
at any rite in part, understood. But that justification will lapse with the passing of 
governmental authonty. 








Trapt Rewarions 

We now come to economic relations. British business has already declared itself 
in favour of fai competition ond na privilege but in the circumstances this is onl 
a graceful acceptance of the inevitable. It has yet to adjust itself to the chan; 
conditions which will inevitably exist. Granted that there will be no deliberate dis- 
crimination against British goods or firms, the fact must he faced that B: 
business will also be without its numerous friends and clients all through the adminis- 
tration. Everyone knows how much can be effected by administrative action at 
distince fram Jegislation, Hitherto this has told in favour of British commerce; a 
talk with a friend in the Secretariat, a drink at the club, a conversation at a dinner 
party, all help to oil the wheels of commerce. In the new régime things will be very 
different, and the difference will he between dealing with friends informally and by 
official routine. ‘The Iiritih merchant will lack the prestige of the governing caste, 
and will become one forcign trader among many. In short, the personal connection 
with the administration will vanish. He will have to buy and sell on his own merits, 
and, if anything, be handicapped by memories of his former connection 
government. His prestige account will be completely written off, and he will have to 
compensate by adding to the halance of his goodwill. 

In this condition of psychologically free competition the British trader will depend 
to a much larger degree than hitherto on the goodwill of the Indian buyer. This is 
the market he rust first explore if he is to retain and enlarge his present market for 
consumer and capital goods. In his favour he has got the admitted worth of British 
goods, whose reputation in the East stands higher than ever. He has the reputation 
of British business methods; an Englishman's word is still his bond, a British sample 
is sll 2 truc indication of the goods to follow, orders are fulfed punctualy and 
payments made promptly. British business character is still re not only for 
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its moral reliability, but for its breadth and ability to sec broadec issues than the 
greatest possible profit in the shortest possible time. Against this must be set political 
prejudice coming down from the past, the anxiety of trade rivals to take advantage of 
the present situation for their own profit, and personal soreness arising from past aloof- 
ness. ‘The second of these is the greatest danger, because it can usc the first and third 
as means to attain its end, British business interests in India should realize that, 
short of monopolistic conditions which will not exist n the coming years, there is 2 
point of dislike beyond which consumers will not buy goods, however attractive 
and excellent they may be, and that this point is reached ‘much souner in an indc- 
pendent country than in one with only a slight degree of dependence. Further, 
that modern powers of publicity make it necessary not merely to have a clear con- 
science and clean record, but to seem to the public to have one, There arc plenty 
of people in India who would like to take our trade into their own hands, and 
who might regard it as shrewd business to stir up opinion against British traders. 
‘Therefore we must not only provide the best as at present, we must be liked 
as well. Granted these conditions, and an absence of political bitterness, there 
should be very great prospects for Indian trade in what shows every sign of being 
a rapidly expanding market. 








Two Tyrts of Business MEN 


What, then, is the recipe for being liked and respected as well as thoughe clever? 
The answer, I think, will depend on the type of business man who gocs out. Broadly 
speaking, there will be two main types. ‘There will be the individual adventurer, 
who will take service with Indian firms hoping ve make his fortune rather in th 
style of John Company days, and there will be the young man who gocs out ax 
today as the servant of big corporations, whether it be a bank, tea garden, an oil 
company, an engincering project or an agency office. “The former type are likely 
to be of tering rewards at the price of great insecurity: the chance of mait- 
taining British standerds in the unstable condidons in which they will find them: 
selves is not very great. For the sake of the British name (remembering their proto- 
types in the eighteenth century) we may hope they will he few. As far as possible 
men should only be encouraged to take service with Indian firms or states of extab- 
lished reputation and upon legal contractual terms. 

‘The latter type is the more important for our purpose. It goes without saying, 
of course, that they should be as competent as ever in the technical business vense. 
But there is now something else which should be regarded not mercly as a useful 
accessory if it happens to develop, but as a necessary corollary to that business com- 
petence. This is some knowledge of the country, the people and their language, 
some sympathy with its aspirations and outlook, some personal relations other than 
those of subordination, and contacts other than ‘those of pure business. Many men 
up-country and some in the Presidency towns do these things already, but many 
lore do Rot, and it is possible to live out 2 whole business life in Caleuua, without 
serious knowledge of or contact with Indian life above the servant levels. I am not 
suggesting adoption of Indian manners or customs; on the contrary the more truly 
British a man is in the best sense the more respected he is likely to be. What T am 
suggesting is something of the same kind of reciprocation to another culture as a 
British business man would make ay a matter of course in Paris, Rome or Moxow. 

In these places he is helped by his educatiunal upbringing and European back- 
ground; in India he is not, carrying with him to the Fast little more than the words 
Black Hole” and “Mutiny” and a vague notion of Oriental crafl, We cannot 
expect men already in the grip of habit to change overnight, or younger men to be 
spared from Calcutta houses for educational courses, But much coulil be done by 
careful planning on the part of busines: houses before thc young men go out. At 
the present time many young men will be taken direct from the Army and others 
from the Universities. “Before sending them out much good would be done by 
simple courses, of from six months to at most a year, which would be organized 
by arrangement with one or other of the larger Universities. These courses would 
deal with the nsture of the and its recent history, political, social and 
economic; it would include a gr 1g in the relevant local language, for a know- 
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ledge of an Indian language will in the future be an immente astet to a business 
mau. Its aim would be to give the business novice some picture of the land he was 
going to, its peoples, their outlook and their problems. Special stress would be laid 
upon’ the nature and course of the transformation of the country under Western 
influence. Once arrived, would be for the local business heads both to encourai 
the novice to build on the foundation laid, and to insist om the maintenance of 
hughest standards of British business life. 


‘Cuntozat Frevos 


No less important for British influence in the larger sense is the intellectual and 
cultural field, “Here we have the asscts of language, of admired and partly assimilated 
{iterary, polities! and economic ideas, and very hetle in the way of scrious liahilines. 
Indian educational and cultural institutions pre largely Indianized already. ‘There is 
a great. mass of Indian goodwill which only ultivation to bring forth good 
iru, ‘The visit of Professor Hill of che Royal Society in India in 1943 and ot Mr. 
E. M. Forster last year showed the response awaiting real cultural contacts, and the 
stream of Indion students to England shows every sign of increasing. Here } sug- 
gest uhat what is needed is a deliberate cultivation of a most fruitful and promising 
garden. Provided the salt of politics is kept out of the soit the harvest will be 
plentiful and the fruit luscious. “In this field, perhaps even more thari in the business 
world, India will be open to all comers in the years to come, and it is therefore just 
as necessary to plan for cultural as for economic markets. 

India has got her model pubtic school at Dehra Dun, and is Serelopic her mode} 
University at Delhi; what she will need in che future is a British Institute which 
will form a focus for British cultural activity and interests. Such an institute might 
be set up in Delhi or Calcutta, or indeed profitably have more than one centre. Its 
function would be in a word to arrange cultural contacts. These would include 
Jectures, tours and courses by British men of letters, artists and scientists, exchange 
of Chairs and organization of schools for particutar subjects, arrangement of can- 
ferences, exhibitions and general liaison hetween Indian and British scholars, Besides 
bringing British authorities to India, it would be able, we may hope, to bring senior 
Indian scholars (as distinct from students) to England, 

Oxford and Cambridge could make a most valuable contribution in this con- 
nection by giving research fellowships (say one per college per year for two years) to 
Indian scholars, Many Indians koow college ile {rom the undergraduate angle, but 
practically none from the high table, and such an experience carried back to India 
could not but be productive of great good. In some such ways as these British cul- 
ture, not asa classical literature or a passport to the status of a gentleman, but as 
a living body of ideas for the solution of current problems, will leaven and influence 
the whole Indian development. Without some such planned effort it would not be 
cast aside, indeed, but would be likely, like other cultures before it, slowly to fossilize, 
so that in fifty years’ time an “English-knowing man” would be as remote from 
current realities a * Persian-knowing ” or “ Sanskrit-knowing” man of today. The 
mechanics of such a proposal can only be hinted at here. It may be suggested that 
any organization should be sui generis; that it should be confined to India and its 
particular purpose; and that it be clearly unconnected with polls As pos- 
sible models may be mentioned the University China Committee, the Rhodes Trust 
and the Leverhulme Fellowships, 

‘Tre Morat ano Rexscious Freip 


‘There remains the moral and religious field. This is not a Government field, but 
it is certainly a British field of activity, and as such its farure must be considered. 
It involves the third large British group in India, a group in its own way as signifi- 
cant in the development of the country a¢ the officials and the business men—the 
missionarier. Apart from building up a Christian community of nearly eight 
maillions, the missionaries are responsible for much pioneer educational, medical and 
social work. ‘They have imported a moral urge to the country which all thinking 
Indians would admic. and by cher learning and devotion at well os by their prac 
tical activities chey have added lustre to the British name. There are, of course, 
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many other missionaries besides the British, but here we can only consider the latter. 
They are likely to experience increasing nationalist pressure, and in some quarters 
are already mecting it. 

‘The obvious ery is for Indian control ofvindian churches, and this demand is 
one which in the long run will have to be met. There will be complications, for to 
hand over going concerns, and keep them going, to groups which have not the staff 
to man them or the money to maintain them is not so easy in practice as the enuncia- 
tion of a principle on paper. Nevertheless, this is clearly the durection in which 
we are moving. Indian churches want to manage their own affairs; they want 
foreign helpers, if at all, as te assistants or subordinate agents rather than 
as controllers or directors of policy. What, then, should missionaries do? Should 
they withdraw betimes and so avoid being turned out, as they were in Japan, and 
hope to be called back later? Should they wash their hands of the whole Christian 
enterprise in India, leaving the Indian churches w bear the burden, or should they 
be content to do just such work as Indian leaders will assign to them? 

The answer to this question is to be found by referring back to the original 
incentive for missionary endeavour in India. ‘This, not always obvious in the 
bungulows of the latter-day missionary bureaucrat, was to preach the Gospel, Now [ 
believe that the Gospel needs preaching in India more than ever. It is the moral 
and spiritual core of that Western civilization which is now flooding mto India with 
ever-increasing force. Without the moral idealism which is its fruit all our machines 
and institunons and devices will be so many offerings to the Moloch of power, 
hurtling India forward to the horror of a Nazi power-patterned life. My all means let 
missionaries withdraw from churches which do not want them (if 1am right there 
will not be much choice in the matter), But do not let them rest there. We have, 
as much as in Lord Ellenborough’s time, a great moral «uty to perform. Indeed, 
ic is an obSigation—the obligation of the maker of a powerful and dangerous machine 
to provide instructions for use. Beitish churches should say to the Indian churches, 
“You wish us to withdraw. Very well, we wish you well and we will do so, We 
will help you when you desire it, But we cannot withdraw from our obligations, 
and we will accordingly carry on our own work in our own way with our own moncy 
and our own people.” 

In this spirit model colleges, schools, hospitals and social centres would be run, 
and Iam certain they would be run with acceptance w non-Christian India, hecause 
they would be additions to the Indiun national structure, not a purt of itor rivals 
to it. There would alvo be a place for religious centres of the, Uresherbood type to 
contact the educated classes, The essential point is that these institutions would be 
British institutions run in our own way. They would he there for example, imitation 
or criticism, But they would be genuinely British and would be known by their 
feuits. They would avoid the imitative quality of che Indian institution which tries 
to be British and the meretricious note of the British insticaion which pretends to he 
Indian. 

To him who thinks purely in political terms, the present momcnt must have the 
appearance of the Great Renunciation, But to think in purely pohtical terms is to 
miss the inwardness of the present situation, Britain is no fonger the greatest of the 
powers, but the least of three. Her future depends not on her power of world com- 
pelling but on her charm in world persuasion. She has saved herself by her own 
exertions and must now save others by her example. That example will be a morat 
example, an exemplification of a way of life and democratic world view for which 
she possesses the best fitting key. In that mission and with that gospel the policy 
here suggested for our future relations with India fits in. If that policy be steadily 
and intelligently pursued it may well be found that an independent India withiut 
the Empire, but friendly and allied, is of greater value to the British Commonwealth 
than a Dominion of India within the Empire, but suspicious, hesitant, sensitive and 
morose, We live by admiration, hope and love, and the cultivation of these qualities 
is the true path of development for the British in India. Let Englishmen but to 
themselves be true and they have nothing to fear from the changes in Time's 
whirligig. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ar a meeting of the Association on Friday, May 31, 1946, in the rooms of the Royal 
Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, Dr. Pzacivar Sreax read the foregoing pay 
on “Indo-British Relations in the Future.” Sir Farpraicx Wuyrs, 2.¢.5.1., presided. 


The Carman, in opening the meeting, said that the subject of the paper was 
one peculiarly appropriate at the present moment. He had had the advantage of 
seeing the paper in advance, and the manner of approach was singularly apt in 
frutung int its right perspective the future of Britishrindian relations. Dt. Spear 
was a prominent member of the teaching staff of thc Delhi University and was now 
a Fellow of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 


Dr, Stan then read his paper. 


Lord Fasxins said that his own experience had been gained purely in South 
India, and he was well aware that the problems of the north were very different 
from ‘those of Madras. He would, however, congratulate the speaker on his very 
able paper, He had always looked forward to the time when India would be able 
to govern herself and that time seemed to be aj ing. He did not look forward 
with any pleasure to the fact that there might be some “period of confusion” before 
thut Nor did he think that such a situation should be allowed to arise. 
He h ‘ould not, because the people in whom he was most interested in India 
were the ryots, of whom there were some 350 millions, and they would certainly not 
he helped by anarchy. No British Government could allow a “ period of confusion ” 
to arie in India before appropriate arrangements were made for an Tndian Govern 
ment to take aver peacefully; nor did it seem, from any of the proposals pur forward 
hy the Cabinet Committee, that such a situation was envisaged by that body. 

In general the speaker was in agreement with the lecturer that the British position 
in India in the future would be different from ihat existing in the past. On the 
wher hand, old East India Company servants, wuch a6 Sir Thomas Monro, always 
said that when Indians demanded a form of democratic self-government it would 
he the greatest tribute possible tv the Brituh race. The time for action had nuw 
arrived, and we had to see how we could bund over the administration of the sub- 
continent without leaving a acuum behind us. He believed that British views and 
British ideas would for generations to come permeate India; certainly in the south, 
where we had been for so long. our language way far too universal for any other 
result, 

He hoped that India would elect to remain a Dominion and had litue doubt that 
eventually she would do so, ‘There was only one form of Dominion status, that of 
the Westminster Statute variety. by which any Dominion could secede from the 
Empire if it wished, and there was, therefore, in his wew., little difference between 
the words “independence” and Dominion status.” He hoped most sincercly that, 
when the political troubles were over and matters had settled down, India would 
Acide to remain within the Empire and would continue those systems of law, 
justice and order which were Britain's chief gifts to India. 

In conelusivn, Lord Erskine hoped that the Cabinet Mission would succeed and 
that the Indian political parties would be able to agree on the form of government 
they desired, and, when they had done so, that India would choose to remain 
within the Empire. 

















Sir Lancsuor Grasiaw said that the more experience one had of India the lest 
could one speak with any confidence. if anyone could speak with confidence about 
the future of India it was those who had been most intimetaly concerned with student 
life, and for that reason it would be wise to ponder very deeply, and be very grate- 
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fol for, the address given by Dr. Spear. The speaker had had some contact with 
Dethi “Universny and realized the great work which had been carried out in 
St. Stephen's College. He was convinced that if anyone could speuk with authorit 
it was the person who spent a life of devotion there. For those in official positions it 
was not so easy to get inside the mind of the student, and his own special contacts 
had been with politicians in the Legislative Assembly under the MontaguChelm+ 
ford Constitution and thereafter. Chairman would agree with him that the 
Indian politician was in many ways a very likeable and attractive person, but he 
started with a profound distrust. When that distrust had gone there would be an 
affectionate recollection of those who worked to frame the Constitution, 

He did not think there was a place for the Hritish administrator in Indian India. 
People spoke of British India as <listinct from the India of the States, and that was 
a distinction which would soon pass altogether and there would not be any Brit 
Tndia, but he thought that the British tradition in many forms would survive. ‘The 
main idea for the Constitution was for federation, and whether there was one India 
or two, the idea was always bused on federation. “The British had not the monopoly 
in federation, possibly it was learnt from America, but it was a Western idea, and 
the people of India were convinced that in Western ideas lay the hest prospects of 
the development of good government, We must not blame the Indians for being 
suspicious of the gifts we brought, but, when the extent of those gifts was realized, 
gifts which they had themselves to translate into reality, the old feelings of dislike 
and suspicion would die out, 








Mr, Crna Duar did not think Indo-British relations would be any different in 
the future from what they had been in the past, except perhaps polidcaly. The late 
Mr, Motilal Nehru, while actually advocating the boycott of Iritish goods for 
political reasons, found that he himself could not do without a West End tailored 
suit, There was not a morc anti-liritish politician in India today than his son 
Jawaharlal Nehru, but nothing short of Harrow and Cambridge und Inner Temple 
would do for him, The closest friend of Mr. Gandhi at one time was an English- 
man—~the late Rev. C. F, Andrews—and Mr. Gandhi's confidential secretary hac 
been for many years an Englishwoman. When it wus a case of operation tor 
appendicitis, he desired that it shoukl be by an English doctor. As for Mr. Jinnah, 
when he felt some years ago that his political life was nearly over, the country in which 
he chose to settle down was England, where he was Mr. Durai’s contemporary at 
the Bar of His Majesty’s Privy Council, So amongst all the outbursts of ourward 
hatced against the British there was a strong undercurrent of good fecting and friend- 
ship towards Britain running al] the time in the minds and hearts of most Indians. 
This indeed accounted for the fact that thousands of Indian students, on the eve of 
India’s independence, were flocking to Britain; it also accounted for the visit here 
of the Indian cricket tcam. 

He could give countless cxamples of the existing good fecling for Britain in 
India, but was afraid of exceeding the time limit prescribed by the Chairan. ‘The 
students—past and prescat--boys and girls in Indian Universities who had 
English literature and Eoglish history with a fervour that could not be im 
England, could not easily divorce themselves from Shakespeare and Milton and 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. When the heat of present-day pulitics was 
over and India recovered from her sense of frustration as a result of British goodwill, 
the Hindus and the Moslems were sure to think kindly of the people who held the 
balance between them so tactfully. It was the British, by the way, who befriended 
the sixty million “ Untouchables” in more ways than’ one. ‘The Indian Christians 
who were the product of British missionary effort and had becn taught to sing 
English hymns to English music would naturally have a soft spot for Britain, Britain, 
it must also be remembered, gave India lawn tennis and cricket, justice, peaee and 
law, and a hundred other good things. The future relations hetween India and 
Britain must be based on mutual and admiration for each other, and there 
was indeed much that each nation ‘admire in the other. India's admiration for 
Britain's lone stand against aggression and tyranny in 1940-41 was no less than that 
of Britain for the magnificent achievements of the Indian cricket team now touring 
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these islands. In these circumstances he, for one, certainly did not sec the possibility 


of any other country usurping Britain’s place in the Indian heart either now or in 
the future. 


Sir Hiway Snanp said he was interested to hear the views of one whose Indian 
experience had been gathered at a university, the Bill for the constitution of which 
he himself, as the Chairman knew to his cost, had had to pilot through the Assembly. 
He would like to add something on the subject of adventure, Dr. Spear had 
spoken of the adventurer as one encouraged to engage, under certain conditions, in 
business in India, and trained for that purpose. That was a picture of a well- 
hchaved and rather pale-blooded adventure. He himself envisaged a tougher kind 
of guy. He didn’t recommend the example of Walter Reinhardt. But ina change 
so radical as that impending in India there was bound to be some rough and tumble 
Jet's hope the rough will not be too violent and that bones will not be broken in 
the tumble. The adventurer would play an important part not only in the com- 
mercial, but also in the political, military and social spheres in India, just as he did 
in the eighteenth century, Adventurers would crowd in from all sorts of places— 
Moscow, the Middle West States and from other and quecrer countries.“ There 
are our own barbarians all at play.” And our own would be second to none in 
those virtues which Dr. Spear had summed up in the word “integrity.” ‘They 
would acquit themselves well as adventurers, and it would be wise to let them 
loose. 


Sir Husnr Canr said that the lecturer had spoken of the position which business 
men were likely to occupy in India alter the change, and he agreed with much of 
whut he said, ‘There were a few points on which he disagreed. ‘The lecturer had not 
followed the British community's movement to adjust itself to changing views, and 
there would not be very euch adjustment to be made with regard wo business when 
the changeover took place, business had rested very much on the general 
endwil” ‘There wat ood ness circles, and any difficultics had come 
from the antigonism of political circles. When the connection with Whitehall was 
cut it would probably be found that there was a great accession of goodwill to the 
British business man in India. 
lecturer made a point with regard to fitting ourselves for Indian carcers. 
The great bulk of business people would agree with him. At the present time a 
course was being held in the School of Oricntal Studies in which students learnt a 
certain amount of the cultura) background of the country to which they were going. 
It was obvious that they would not learn very much of the language in three months, 
but they would get a background which would enable them to take a stronger place 
amongst the people in India than had been possible in the past. 

He would not enter upon the question of whether the business man had beca 
able to mix socially with Indians as much as was desirable, All those who hail 
lived in India knew the difficulties. In Calcutta continual efforts were made to 
bring the two communities collectively together, but they were never very successful, 
Tt was useless to try to force the mixing of Englishmen and Indians; thcre must be 
common interests, and the mixing would follow in due course. In business there 
was a common antercst, and there was individual goodwill right the way through, 
Te was hoped that a future arrangement could be come ta, that there should not 
any discrimination on grounds of race, and. given a fair fic. he had no doube that 
English business would prosper in India to the benefit of hath races. 


ause 
rill in 





Dr. Ruri Youre was grateful to the Chairman for izing that half the 
population of India was of the female sex, but she did not feel that she had a great 
deal to say at present, She was very interested in Dr. Spear’s lecture and was proud 
that he was an old colleague of and her husband, The women of India 
showed just as much of the perfervid nationalism as the men, sometimes they were 
even more perfervid, but when freedom was attained they would calm dows. 

She felt a certain amount of apprehension as to what would happen to these 
women. Up to the moment every woman who had catered 2 profession in India 
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had had a scarcity value, but when education increased and women began to com- 
pete with men she wondered whether their privileged position would continue. It 
might be that women in India would have to go to British women to learn how to 
struggle for their rights and privileges. 
nother reflection was with regard to the position of missionaries. Although not 
a missionary herself, she was the wile of a missionary and always in very close 
touch with them, and she agreed with everything Dr. Spear had said. She was 
sure that there was a future for missionaries in India, but their position would be 
different from what it had been in the past. Dr. Spear was correct in saying that 
they might not be able to stay in any position where they were not wanted, but that 
did not mean that there was not a great need for them and a great desire for them. 
It would be a long time before India could do without our help in medical work, 
but we must be prepared to go as friends and, if necessary, as subordinates and be 
content to work in the background. 
Sir Frederick Whyte had spoken of her work in a big institution in Delhi, When 
she left the Lady Hardinge Medical College at least half ot the senior staff were Indian 
women doctors and all the house surgeons and assistants were Indians, xo it had set 


a good example, 


Miss Caron said that the word “ sacrifice” had not been mentioned, but nothing 
was so important as our willingness to accept any sacrifice which might be necessary 
both now and in the longterm aspect. It was the most important thing at the 
moment with famine threatening, and she would have been glad to have heard 
rather more of that side. 





Sir Lions Hawourn said that the lecturer had presupposed a quiet and calm 
India, but there might nut he such a quiet {ndia, ‘There had been occasions when 
expeditions had had to be sent to deal with the Frontier tribes, and surely there 
would be such situations again, In talking of Anglondian relations the possibility 
that India would be 2 mavs of civil wars must be borne in mind. Within the last 
few days there had been Hindu-Muslim clashes, and, without British control, would 
that not spread? What effect would it have? 


The Cramaman said that the discussion had heen well balanced, and, although he 
agreed with Sir Lioael’s remarks, he thought these difficuldes would be gradually 
overcome, although the process might be jong and difficult, The lecturer had nat 
ignored the matter, hut it was not part of the subject aysigned to him by the Associa- 
tion, He had passed over the immediate political difficulty and had considered the 
matter in other regards than politics. The more permanent links did not fie in the 
political ficld, and the strongest links in the future would be outside that field. 

Tt was inevitable ut the present moment that attention should be confined to the 
constitutional and political fields. Being successful practitioners of the art of sclf- 
government, the British carried with them the infection of the doctrine of liberation 
which laid ‘at the root of the British Constitution; we had inoculated our Indian 
friends with it and we were now confronted with the consequences. 

"There were too many people in England today who spoke of the present phase 
of British policy in India as abdication. Lord Macaulay, who made certain predic- 
tions about India which had not stood the test of time, said in one passage that after 
a generation of instruction in the English language there would not be onc idolater 
left in Bengal—so little did he know the strength of the Hindu religion. He made 
another prediction, that inthe field of public affairs one of the reults of the influence 
on India of the English language and English ideas would be to instil into the mind 
of India the ambition for liberation and self-government. When that happened “it 
would be the proudest day in English history.” Dr. Spea's lecture had been given 
dt the point when Lord Macaulay's prophecy was being fulfilled. ‘Those who agreed 
with Dr. Spear in this matter might regret the disappearance of what Lloyd George 
called the “steel frame” of British administration, but now thet India stood on 
the threshold of her own fulfilment we could not but rejoice with her. ‘The more 
cautious might say that it was a litle too early to rejoice, for it might be said that 
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India had not shown the capacity, not even the will, to grasp the nettle of 
responsibility and to tackle the ves. 

‘Dr. Spear Jaid some emphasis on the Christian example and Christian ethics in 
the solution of India’s problem. While India was passing through a difficult transi- 
tion from historic subordination to historic independence, if he were an Indian he 
would be a little uneasy about the essential foundation of moral principle on which 
India would stand in the future. ‘There seemed to be a tug of war going on in the 
Indian mind, and one wondered which force would ultimately be victorious. Mr. K. T. 
Paul, one of the shrewdest of Indian Christians, once said that he was not afraid 
the British would not give India what she desired; the thing that teased him was 
that the influences brought to bear on India during the past hundred years would 
undermine the essential stable foundation of the Indian tradition before there was 
time to put something in its place. This problem went far beyond the immediate 
political problems, and it would materially influence the future of British-Indian 
relations. Because they were encouraged to believe that it was outside the political 
field that India had felt che magnitude of British influence he thought they might 
believe that the essential foundation of I tradition would not be destroyed 
before the Indian people had been able ta make a new amalgam fur the social, philo- 
sophical and cultural life of the new dispensation. 

“The links that had been established in the past would nut be broken. At the heat 
of the first attack of the Swaraj Party (now the Congress Party), after the national 
movement had decided to attack the Government, a question came up of the legal 
and judiciary future of India, and in the course of the discussion a demand was 
made for a new Supreme Court. Pandit Nebru listened to the debate, and when he 
spoke he agreed that it was necessary that India should have a fully fledged leyal 
and judiciary institution, but, he said to his own friends, his experience showed him 
that the British had established certain peculiar institutions of their own which had 
a peculiar merit at their heart, and he did not want to forfeit the advantage of such 
institutions for India. He spoke particularly of the Committee of the Privy Council, 
and added that he had taken acute and difficult questions to that committee, who had 
considered them with minds unclouded by prejudice. He wanted that for his 
country. 











Dr. Sevan, in reply, agreed with Sir Lione] Haworth as to the possibility of civil 
war and anarchy developing, One must envisage the possibility of India going the 
way of China for some years, but his paper had been written on the long-term prin- 
ciple, and he had endeavoured to see what should be our attitude to India when 
the possible period of confusion was over. He hoped that there would not be such 
a period, but he would not be bold cnough to say that it might not happen, But 
even if it did there would eventually be an organized India, whether it be onc Indio, 
two or more. It was unthinkable that anarchy should continue in such a large and 
important part of the world for more than a few years; there was bound to be some 
restoration of authority, and the question became one of our relations with that new 
entity, It was possible that India might clect to be 2 dominion, and he hoped that 
she might do so, although his hope was without a great deal of expectation. 

Sir Hubert Carr had made some remarks about the attitude of business men to 
the new era, and it was encouraging to hear that some of the measures suggested 
had atready been put into force. He was glad to agree that many English business 
men in India were fully alive to the new circumstances and had already done what 

could to inerease contacts and understanding. But he was not sure that every- 
ly was cqually alive to that positinn, and he would suggest that in the future 
much more woukl be expected ef the Britith business man than in the past. ‘There 
would be a new mental world to which he would have to adjust himself. He had to 
think not only of the men in business circles, the buyers and the dealers, but also 
of the retail customers. If these came to believe that the British were wicked, and 
their political bosses then told them not to buy British goods, they would not do 305 
it would then be useless to concentrate on good relations with the business heads. 
‘The political factor would come into prominence more and more, and it must be 
taken into account. 
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‘Dr, Ruth Young had emphasized the importance of the women of India, He was 
inclined to agree that the psa were a most vital part of the population from our 
int of view in the next generation. The educated women seemed more inclined to 
anti-British than the men; women's education was rapidly extending, and upon 
our influence on this new educated class might depend much of the relations of Great 
Britain and India in the future, If large masses of people were left without British 
influence the result might be very scrious indced. 

In making suggestions he had stressed the importance of a new attitude in the 
business world, and suggested the setting up of some sort of institute in order to 
focus British cultural activities. Those engaged in missionary and philanthropic 
enterprise should not give up their work because they found that the organizations 
with which they were connected no longer wished to have foreigners working 
with them. 

He thought he might sum up what seemed to be the essence of the question in 
this way. The one thing necessary was that we should nut despair in any way of 
our relations with India and decide to have nothing more to do with her, We had 
to adjust our perspective and to think in cultural and morsl terms rather than in. 

litical terms. Britain must have faith in herself just as America had faith in 

erself, He thought it was Bertrand Russell who said of American missionaries in 
China that every one was really an apostle of Americanism, and he believed that 
the British in India should be apostles of the English view of fife. ‘The war had 
helped us to realize that we had a view of life, that we had something precious in 
our heritage, something special which we could contribute, which others admired 
and would like to learn from us. We should not be bashful in passing on these 
things and expressing our belief in them in the years which lay ahead. ‘The British 
mission in India toch was a moral one, but it was a real mission, 1 mission the 
successful fulfilment of which might possibly affect the whole future of the world. 


Mr. R. A. Witson, in proposing a vote of thanks, said that his sister had stecssed 
the importance of the continuance of Christian missions in India, and the Chairman 
had also referred to that subject. He had wondered if there was not a substratum 
of truth in what Macaulay said about there not being an idolater left in India, 
When he returned to India on a visit eight years ago he was immensely struck by the 
complete lack of religious background which scemed to cxist amongst the younger 
people, both Hindus and Muslims. ‘This was very serious; in fact, it was the most 
serious feature of Indian life today that these young men were drifting rudderlens 
morally in the world. That, he imagined, was what Mr. K. T. Paul had in mind 
when he spoke to the Chairman as he had related, and the speaker felt that IDr. 
Spear had every justification for saying that we had a great moral duty to perform, 

there was a vacuum, or a tendency for there to be a vacuum, and it was for us to 
do our best to fill it. The colleges, schools, hospitals and social centres 10 which 
Dr. Spear referred would have a very great part to play in the future life of India, 
The influence in the past of men like Dr, Mitler in Madras, Dr. Ewing in Lahore 
and many other missionaries had been immense and their names were still held in 
reverence by their former students. Men of that stature were not to be found every 
day, but there were many men who could carry on and there always would be. 

He proposed a most hearty vote of thanks to Sir Frederick Whyte for his chair- 
manship and to Dr. Spear for his admirable lecture. 





(End of the Proceedings of the East India Association.) 
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A DISTINGUISHED INDIAN BATTALION CELEBRATES 
ITS CENTENARY 
THE Isr (KING GEORGE V’s OWN) BN. THE SIKH REGIMENT 


By Bricapier J. G. SmyrH, v.c., Mc. 


Wuusr the war in Burma was at its height in the summer of 1944 certain unflatter- 
ing remarks appeared in an American newspaper regarding Indian troops, describ- 
ing them as “hired mercenaries” ‘These remarks fad obviously been written 
someone who had very little idea of how the Indiun Army was recruited au 
officered, or of the very close spicit of comradeship which existed throughout the 
war between Indian ranks and their British officers, and between Indian units and 
British units serving alongside them. This comeadeship has never been so close 
as it was during the past war. But to disprove the criticism I selected one Indian 
‘Army battation ‘and published a letter in the Sunday Trmes of October x, 1944, Te- 
cording their wonderful record in three months’ fighting in Arakan and’ Manipur. 
During this short period the battalion gained one V.C., one D.S.O., five 10.M. 
three M.C.s, six 1LD.S.M.s, and six M.M.s. Ot their small number of officers, nev. 
numbering more than six or cight at a time, one dicd of typhus, one died of small- 
pox, three were killed in action and four were wounded. In six months’ Sighting in 
1944 in Burma they had killed 700 Japs in close combat—quite apart from those 
which may have been killed at longer range and whose bodies were taken away— 
and captured large numbers of machine guns and 2 mass of other equipment. 

The battalion in question was the 1st Battalion of the Sikh Regiment, or, to call 
them by ther old naine—the fsmous 24th Sikhs. They were not my own baralion, 
though I had spent all my regimental service in the Sikh Regiment, having belonged 
to the 1sth Sis (the and/sith) and commanded the asth (the 3fd/sxth) 

‘here are other Indian Army battalions wich equally fine records in the part wat, 
und with longer honours lists, but the reayon I selected the 14th as an example 10 
quote to, America was the tremendously high opinion 1 hed heard of them ftv a 
very distinguished British battalion which fought alongside them—and I think that 
is the praise any unit would prize more than any other and which is most likely to 
be well deserved. A flashy battalion with an accomplished commanding officer may 
sometimes deceive superior officers, but never the battalions who have fought along- 
side it in battle, just as the true worth of an individual in action is always more 
coerectly anetvdby his comrades than by anyone cle 

ay 





On 4 of this year the rath Si wwe been celebrating their centenary 
whilst serving in Malaya in the 7th Indian Division, and here is a short précis uf 
their history. 


The battalion was raised in 1846 at Ferozepore (Punjab), as the 14th Bengal 
Infantry Batialion, by Major Mackeson, Captain Watt and Captain Tebbs. Ail the 
men were originally a part of the army of the Khalsa, which until a short time 
previously had been engaged in bitter fighting against the British. 5 

Many thought that the Sikhs, so recently recruited into the Indian Army, would 
revolt during the Indian Mutiny, but the men begged to go into action. 
defended the fort at Allahabad, a most important town at the confluence of the 
Junina and Ganges rivers and the last of our outposts in Eastern India. 

‘The battalion took part in the relieis of Cawnpore and of Lucknow and played 
such an outstanding part in the campaign that it was granted the unique dual battle 
honour “Lucknow—-Defence and Capture." In addition, every man received a step 

in rank, while Subedars received the Indian Order of Merit. ‘The battalion was 
also granted the privilege of wearing a “red turban,” which is still worn on cere- 
monial parades today. 

Te was at Lucknow that the standard bearing the regimental colour was damaged 
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in the fighting, and that standard, repaired at the time with a plain brass ring, still 
carries the regimental colour. 

‘Alter the Mutiny the battalion was in action regularly in the main campaigns on 
the North-West Frontier—namely : 





Umbeyla os 1863, 
Jawaki - 1874 
Afghanistan 3 3878 
Waziristan... 188: 
Black Mountains es 1888 


In_ 1894 the battalion took part in the Chitral Campaign, when the tribesmen 
revolted and besieged the British in several outposts, One company. stubbornly 
defended the fort at Chitral against overwhelming oilds for forty-six days before the 
relief. Although only one company had been engugedl in the defence of Chitral the 
Battalion was granted another unique honour-the incription of “Defence of 
Chitral” on its colours. 

The battalion was in China from 1900-102 and participated in the Boner Rebel- 
lion, where it took part in the capture of Taku Fort. 

In 1903 H.H, Raja Sir Hira Singh Malwindra Bahadur, 0.¢.s.t., 0.0.1.8., of Nabha 
Stare (Punjab), became the hanorary colonel of the regiment, : 

HLR.H. the Prince of Wales was appointed Colonel in Chief of the batlion in 
1908, which was now called r4th Prince of Wales's Ferozepore Sikhs. 


‘Tie Wan oF 1914-18 

The battalion sailed in 1914 for Egypt, but was diverted cn route to Sheikh Said, 
an island in the Red Sea, where, in a very successful operation against the ‘Turks, 
the fort was captured. 

Early in 1915 the battalion was engaged in action against the ‘Turks east of the 
Suez Canal, “It was here that a patrol surprised a large ‘Turkish force which was 
mining the Suez Canal, and prevented. in a very gallant action, what might have 
been w very serious situation. 

Tn May they sailed for Gallipali, and took part in the sanguinary operations at 
Suvla, Helles, Krithi and Sari Bair.’ On June 4 the battalion was decimated in the 
savage and gallant battle of Gully Ravine, when in thirty-six hours’ continuous 
fighting it lost 181 killed and 213 wounded. oly three officers, Colonel Palin the 
Commandant, Lieut. Savory (now LieutGeneral R. A. Savory) and the Medical 
Officer, Lieut. Cursetjee (now Major-General Cursetjcc), survived. 

General Sir lan Hamilton, writing to HAE. the Commanderin-Chief in India, 
paid a noble tribute to the battalion in these words : 


“In the highest sense of che word, extreme gallantry has been shown by 
this fine battalion. In spite of the tremendous losses there was not a sign of 
wavering all day. Not an inch of ground gained was given up and not a single 
straggler came back. ‘The ends of the enemy's trenches were found to be blocked 
with the bodies of Sikhs and the cnemy who died fighting at close quarters, and 
the glacis slop is thickly domed with the bodics of these fine soldiers all lying 
on their faces as they felt in their steady advance on the enemy. The history 
of the Sikhs affords many instances of their value as soldiers, but it may be 
safely asserted that nothing finer than the grim valour and steady discipline 
displayed by them on June 4 has ever been done by soldicrs of the ‘Khalsa.’ 
Their devotion to duty and their splendid loyalty to their orders and to their 
leaders make a record that their nation should look back upon with pride for 
many generations.” 

‘This tribute was later read in the House of Commons. 

‘The battalion fought in Mesopotamia from 1916 to 1918 and played an impor- 
tant part in that campaign. 

Ta 1gaa the ith Sikh Regiment of five battalions was formed from the 14th, 
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isth, 36th, 45th and 47th Sikhs. ‘The r4th Sikhs then became the 1st Battalion 
(King’ George's Own) ith Sikh Reg 

Te 1938 Licut-General Sir L. M. Heath, x22, 08, C22, 04.0, Wc, was ap- 
pointed colonel of the battalion. 

‘The battalion was engaged in the interminable troubles on the borders of India : 





Afghanistan 1919 
Kurdistan... - 1933 
Relief of Chitral 1932 
Mohmand Operations 1933 
Waziristan... | 1937 
Abmedzai ange. 


‘Tae War oF 1939-45 


The beginning of the war found the battalion once more on the North-West 
Frontier, but early in 1942, after many false alarms and disappointments, it moved to 
Jhansi to join the 63rd Indian Infantry Brigade and chen sled to Rangoon carly 
in March. 

On arrival in Rangoon the 63rd Brigade came under command of the 17th Indian 
Division and was thrown immediately into action. 

The battalion was unfortunate to lose its commanding officer, Licut-Colonel 
McLaren, who was killed in an ambush before it went into action. Lieut.Colonel 
Windsor-Aubrey then took over command. 

‘The battalion fought all the way back to the Chindwin River with General 
Alexander's army. It took part in the attacks to clear the Japanese road block at 
Taukkyan croseroads, where the whole Burma army was cut off thirty miles north 
of Rangoon, and fought a very gallant action against a strong Japanese position ut 
Monywa on the Chindwin River. 
ing crossed the Chindwin the battalion was withdrawn to Kohima io Assam, 
and later was moved to Ranchi in India for reequipping and reorganization. 

There it trained ax a reconnaissance regiment for the 3gth Indian Division, and 
was reorganized with two jeep-borne companies and two companies of mounted 
infantry. "When the 3oth Division was converted into a training division in Sep- 
tember, 1943, the battalion was reorganized as an infantry battalion and joined 
7th Indian Division moving into action in the Arakan under the command of Lieut.- 
Golonel (now Brigadier) Dinwiddie. 

‘The battalion was given the réte of 12i 1 Headquarters Battalion, and was 
split up amongst the three brigades of the division. Thus it fought in the momentous 
battles in February, 1944, when General Messervy's 7th Division was surrounded by 
the Japanese for three weeks. 

Early in March, as soon as the Japanese offensive had been crushed, Lieut-Colonel 
Bamford took over command, and the battalion was concentrated to take part im 
the 7th Division's offensive to capture the town of Buthidaung. 

‘Gn March 6 the battalion carried out a successful night attack against a strong 
enemy position, capturing two anti-tank guns, orer-unning a Japanese headquarters 
and making a firm wedge in the Japanese lines. . 

‘On March 11 another successful attack was carried out, with the support of tanks 
of the asth Dragoons, agains the enemy holding the hills overlooking Buthidaung. 
Here large numbers of the Japanese Acd in disorder from the bayonets and “* fatchs™ 
of the Sikhs. The rout of the Japanese was so complete that patrols, riding on tanks, 
entered Buthidaung without encountering any opposition. 

On the following day a platoon had to carry out an attack on a party of forty 
Japanese who had infiltrated into our lines during the night and were entrenched 
on a hill overlooking the main road. In this action Naik Nand Singh, after all the 
men of his section were killed or wounded and he himself was wounded several 
times, caprured three enemy trenches single banded, killing all even occupants with 
bayonet or grenades. This fine individual effort resulted in the capeure ofthis vital 
hill and the annihilation of all but three of the enemy. For this gallantry and 
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determination against overwhelming odds Naik Nand Singh was awarded the 
Victoria Cross, 

In April the battalion, now in 8th Indian Infantry Brigade, was flown from the 
Arakan to relieve the surrounded and hard-pressed forces at Imphal. Here the 
Brigade was attached to the sth Indian Division, and assisted in clearing the 
japanese from the main road back to Kohima. 

‘There was such confused and bitter fighting in which the battalion carried out a 
series of operations behind the enemy's lines, cutting his line of supply and thereby 
forcing him to withdraw from his forward positions, 

battalion then accompanied Sgth Brigade in the arduous campaign pursuing 
the Japanese across the hills to Ukhrul under tcrrible conditions at the height of the 
monsoon. 

Late in July it was withdrawn to Kohima, where it rested and refitted in prepara- 
tion for the “ Big” winter offensive into Burma. 

Early in January, 1945, the battalion took part in the advance down the Gangaw 
Valley ‘with the 7th Indian Division, and was the first battalion to reach the 
Irrawaddy River south of Mandalay. Whilst the 7th Duision crossed the river at 
Pagan the battalion made a feint crossing further south to distract attention from 
the main bridgehead. When this was established the battalion, protecting the right 
lank, broke up several fierce Japanese attacks on the bri Igchead. In an action at 
the beginning of March a company sallied torth in tanks and encountered a strong 
enemy column advancing from Singu, After a short sharp bate the enemy was 
driven off, leaving many dead on the field. 

When ‘4th Corps had passed through the bridgehead on its way to Mciktila, 
where it cut off the main Japanese forces south of Mandalay, the battalion, now cum- 
ananded by LieutColonel Spink, took part in the advance down the Irrawaddy. It 
recrossed the river with the Sgth Bri and in a series of torced marches cut off 
the Japanese retreating from the Arakan over the An Puss at Shandatgy. Here the 
brigade was savagely attacked for four days and inflicted severe casualties on the 
enemy, who abandoned all their heavy equipment and vehicles and dispersed in 
small parties, In this action the ‘attalion alone accounted for over 200 enemy dead 
and much equipment. 

In May the battalion was sent on an independent réle to clear an important track 
to the town of Kama. Towards the end of the first day's march a village, Kabang, 
was found to be held in strength by the enemy. Although the Sikhs had to chury 
across the open rice elds with o artillery support they completely suprived the 
Japanese and captured the village at the point of the bayonct. Scventy-three enemy 
bodies were picked up and five pieces of artillery fell into our hands. Kama was 
reached without incident, and the battalion rqjoined 8yth Hrigade at Thayetmyo on 
the Irrawaddy to go into monsoon quarters. 

However, after a few days’ rest the brigade was ordered to the Sittang River 
end to relieve a brigade of the 5th Indian Division, Herc the battalion, played a 
major part in halting the Japanese counter-offensive at the beginning of July. In 
this action, which was fought in the most appalling monsoon conditions in flooded 
country, the Sikhs displayed outstanding gallantry and determination in some of the 
fiercest and most bitter fighting of the war. Although the battalion suffered heavy 
casualties, greater casualties were inflicted on the enemy, who was eventually forced 
to withdraw, In one of these actions, which were the last to be fought in this war, 
twenty men, under Jem Bhag Singh, in an isolated position, repulsed fierce attacks 
by over a hundred Japanese throu; the whole of one night. Thirty-three enemy 
bodies were found on the wire next morning. 

In the middle of July the brigade moved into reserve, and the end of the war saw 
the battalion still in the forward area although not actively engaged. 

Later in October the battalion was flown with the 7th Indian Division to Bangkok 
‘as the occupational forces in Siam, and then towards the end of the year it sailed to 
Malaya, once again commanded by Lieut-Colonel Bamford. 
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THE KARENS IN THE WAR IN BURMA 


By Cotonet T. Cromarty Tuttoce 


Burone describing our military experiences in the Karen Hills of Burma I would ask 
your indulgence to give you, very briefly, some idea of the country and ol the people 
who live in it. Such a background is necessary, I feel, nat only to appreciate 
magnificent part played by the Karens in the reconquest of Burma, but also to under- 
stand how, as a result of it, the embers of Karen nationalism were fanned into 2 
flame which burns today more brightly--and hopefully——than ever before. 

The Karen Hills form the southera half of that immense massif which rises 
abruptly out of the valley of Burma proper and extends eastwards from the River 
Sittang to the borders of Thailand and Indo-China. The whole arca is denscly 
wooded; tropical jungle on the lower slopes with coniferous forests above the 5,000 feet 
mark. It isa vast tumble of hill and valley, from 3,000 to 7,000 feet above sea-level, 
intersected by innumerable streams and dotted, every so often, with villages nestling 
in clearings hacked out of the virgin jungle, levelled and turned into paddy-felds. 
There are no communications in the accepted scme of the word, all traffic being 
carried on narrow jungle trails only passable to pack and human transport, In other 
words it is virgin country, quite undeveloped but with a potential so immense as to 
take one’s breath away, The soil has a depth and vigour which would be the envy 
of a Western agriculturist; variations in altitude and rainfall make it possible 
to grow everything necessary for human sustenance, pleasure or profit, For 
cight months of the the climate ix delightful and the rains are bearable. And 
finally, buried under that vast canopy of green arc rich deposits of coal, wolfram, gold 
and silver—many as yet known only to natives, whose crude mining efforts make 
little or no impression. All this tremendous potential awaits only the coming of a 
railway to make the Karen Hills one of the fairest jewels in the diadem of Empire. 

‘And what of the people, the Karens themselves? In the first place they are a dis- 
tinct people; they ate in no way identifiable with any other race in Burma. They 
have retained their national characteristics and language, despite all efforts to merge 
them into the more powerful race of Burmans. It is possible that had fess totalitarian 
methods been employed by the Burmese after their conquest, the bitterness and dis- 
trust—which the Jap occupation did nothing to alleviate—would not have arisen, 
and the Karen would have taken more interest in the development of Burma. How- 
ever, a century of oppression so alienated them that they welcomed the advent of 
the Ii in Burma, and gave to them the affection and x icn which should by 
right have gone to their natural neighbours. How constant this loyalty was is sectr 
in every chapter of Anglo Burmese history—and not least during the Japanese occupa- 
tion, when the Karens formed the last core of resistance in Burma with disastrous 
results to themselves. 

‘This may well have been a factor which decided the planners of our Burma vic- 
tory to take a gamble—to attempt at an early date in the campaign to raise a guerilla 
force far behind the Japs’ lines so to harry, annoy and disrupt communications that 
2 local defeat in the feld might be turned into a rout. I was privileged to command 
‘operations on the venture and to be associated with officers who went in on a some- 
what hazardous undertaking as a band of real brothers-in-arms; and J like to think 
it was this example of comradeship and absence of regimentation which not only 
rallied the Karens to our side at the time but subsequently made them sink their 
tribal and religious differences for the good of the whole. 

‘We dropped in by parachute—five officers and fourteen other ranks—at dusk om 
March a4, 1945, 09 2 small plain about 8 miles south-west of Lackaw. it was what 
was known, technically, as a “ blind drop "—that is, there were no signals or friends 
on the ground to welcome us and put us wise to the general situation. This was 
unfortunate but unavoidable as two small partics sent in previously for just such 2 
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purpose were picked up by the Japs and the Karen villages which sheltered them 
were de Tock, sek nd bate. eit inhabicants wok thems, Ta consequence, 
we were—or perhaps I should say, I was—a trifle apprehensive of Karen reactions to 
another attempt on their doorstep. Would they hand us over to the Japs or just kill 
ve and claim the large reward for British parachutists? This feeling of tense- 
ness was not lessened when one of my officers was killed in the drop, another broke 
a foot, and we could bear voices in che darkness off wage. However, we many, 

to get going, and after 2 nightmare march found ourselves in the shelier of the bills 
and settled down to see what the dawn would bring. Fortunately it brought nothing; 
we learnt months afterwards that a strong Japanese patrol was on our dropping arez 
about an hour after we left, but, instead of following us, returned to thelr base for 
reinforcements. This gave us a start of twenty-four hours and they never caught up 
on it. Instead, we contacted a friendly villager who took us to a cave some miles 
away and produced food and water; and not only that, but when the Jap patral entered 
the village and demanded guides and assistance in tracking us down, they led them 
a wild-goose chase over hill and dale, while the rest of the village turned out en masse 
and obliterated the trail we had made. 

‘We stayed for three nights in this cave, and were fortunate enough to contact 
several Karen leaders who had been advised of our arrival and came in to welcome 
us, and, when they learned the nature of our mission, to offer immediate and 
enthusiastic help. On their advice we moved further into the hills and set up a 
temporary headquarters in another cave which was easy to defend in case of trouble. 
Volunteers came pouring in, hundreds of them, and I shall never forget the scene of 
enthusiasm when, a couple of days later, reinforcements of British officers, arms and 
ammunition dropped in to our signal fires on a perfect moonlight night. Keenness 
and eagerness brought Karens to the dropping zone in such numbers that the strict 
discipline and drill necessary on such occasions bad to take seca place to Karen 
Toyalty and enthusiasm. First out came the officers, followed by arms cotttainers, 
food and various other immediate necessities. And as the parachutes opened and the 
freight glided slowly down, a complete and utter silence descended, almost tcrrifyin 
in its intensity. Then there was a roar, reminiscent of Twickenham when Englan 
scores a try, a concerted rush, and the newly arrived officers were swamped by a 
seething mass of humanity, who fell on their necks, kisved them, hugged them and 
chaired them to where we were waiting. A thrilling and wonderful night. 

The arrival of arms and ammunition enabled us to equip some 200 men, among 
whom were quite a number of ex-soldiers who automatically took charge and threw 
a wide screen of piquets around our headquarters, enabling us to yet further supplics 
in with some degree of security. 

In the meantime the Japs were getting rather worried, especially when several 
small patrols never returned to base, and they made a determined effort to pet at us. 
Unfortunately for them, the Karen showed himself to be a dour, tough fiphter, and 
although there were moments of anxiety they were finally epulsed and chaved out of 
the hills. 

‘An incident which occurred during this successful litle battle is worth recording. 
‘Untrained troops, as ours were, arc inclined to be very wasteful of ammunition, and 
while the issue was in the balance, I found myself being depleted of it at an alarm- 
ing rate. I therefore called the Karen leaders together nd told them I would only 
issue one hundred rounds per unit per Jap killed. Unfortunately I used the term 
* per head,” and our astonishment one morning, when thirty Jap heads were rolled 
at our feet and three thousand rounds of ammunition demanded, can readily be 
imagined. Indeed, we had great difficulty in persuading the wild tribesmen that 2 
Jap identity disc was not only casier to carry but more acceptable to us. However, 
we won our point and were, in consequence, able to send back to base by wireless 
information about troop movements in our area which were of value to the Army. 

I feel at this moment I should digress to tell you something of the local tribal and 
religious situation which confronted us. Christianity bas made great strides in 
Karenni, thanks to the efforts of the American Baptist Mission and the Italian Roman 
Catholie’ Toungoo Mission. Unfortunately sectarian differences were rife, and the 
issue was further complicated by the Animist clement, who distrusted both and in 
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turn were looked down on by others, This madc it difficult wo get co-ordinated action 
as quickly as I wished. 

For example, after the battle I have just described, we moved headquarters south, 
leaving a team of two officers and wireless operator to train and lead the Sevies we 
had already armed, Before moving off I was earnestly warned by the local leader, 
who was a Baptist, not to go near any Roman Catholic village, as they were all in 
league with the Japs. Naturally, not knowing anything of the setup at the time, I 
took this advice at its face valuc and would probably have acted accordingly had I 
hot received a very charming letter from one of the Italian fathers, and decided to 
risk a visit. 1 did 40 alonc, sending my headquarters to its new destination by another 
route, and did probably the best thing I ever did. 1 certainly had no cause to regret 
at nor will 1 ever forget the moment when I came face to face, in the very back of 
beyond, with a church which would not have disgraced a city. 1 would like to say, 
here and now, that the Roman Catholics equally wuh the Baptist and Animixt 
elements did their share in the subsequent fighting, and before we left we had the 
great pleasure of secing all three partics intermingling and their bigotry on the wane. 

Perhaps it is as well that limitations of ume make it impossible to give anything 
hike a chronological sequence of events, tor there would, inevitably, be much repeti- 
tion, We moved from one place to another, dodged Japs, set out our signal fires, 
received drops of officers and supplies, armed natives and, leaving a team of officers 
to train and lead, we moved on to do the same thing all over again, ‘This naturally 
took some time, but by the middle of April we {elt strong cnough to go over to the 
offensive. This took the form of annoying the Jap in every le way. We 
ambushed convoys, mined and tray roads and bridges, raided dumps and 
small garrisons and forced them to more troops to defend their lines of com- 
munication, And when the general wit wal started and division after division 
of Japs, weary, hungry and dispirited, came straggling through we had the time of 
our lives. Unfortunately for us those elements of the 14th Army who were following 
up the Japs retreating through our area decided to halt about 100 miles away. The 
Jap retreat halted tov, their units reorganized and re-equipped in an astonishingly 
short time, and then we were forced back once more on the defensive, There were 
innumerable skirmishes, culminating in a major battle, where about a brigade of Jay 
was opposed by practically the whole guerilla strength of nearly 7,000. Again the 
issue was in the balance for nearly three days, but this, the last attack, failed with 
pawwy losses, and from then onward to the end the Karen was master in his own 

s. 

The re-emergence of Karen nationality, I think, dates from this hattle, At all 
events, it was thorily after it that I was approached by various Karen clders on 
matiers political. They were apprehensive of the consequences if Burma achieved 
Dominion Status, as promised in the White Paper. They were convinced that the 
younger, more hot-headed clement in Burma would not be content with anything less 
than complete independence ‘And, although the White Paper promised to look 
after them, they felt that the territorial demarcation set out therein placed them 
cconamically in a false position. These elders were men of education and intclli- 
gence. Many been members of the Burmese Parliament, three had been on the 
Legislative Council, all had been to Rangoon University. Their views carried 
weight, and in short we were convinced that morally, politically and economically 
their demands were only just and tair. 

From then onwards my work was mostly political. I realized that if I was to 
achieve my ambition to better their lot by having a railway built to link them with 
the outside world, I would have to assure its sponsors of ical aay in a very 
unstable world. That remains still, 'm afraid, rat an ambition, but I have hopes, 
and } am sustained by the fact that 1 have been asked by the Karen Central Organiza- 
tion to represent their interests until such time as travel facilities permit them to send. 
their own representative to England. 














THE STORY OF THE DUTCH NEW GUINEA 
By Istz Bunsury 


‘Tan storm of battle has been raging over the southern scas, from Torres Straits to the 
Philippines, from Timor ta the Solomons, and im the centre lics New Guinea, the 
‘Mystery Isle of the Pacific, which remained a traveller's tale and a saga for so many 
centuries, 

Yet battles were fought in these regions almost as soon as the world had heard 
the vague rumours of rich lands somewhere in the dim somh. The Spaniards and 
Portuguese were the masters of the Seven Seas in the sixteenth century. ‘Thetr ships 
were the first to find their way into the very heart ol the East Indies and the Malay 
Archipelago, The English and the Dutch followed closely in their wake, and the 
Dutch in their newiy found freedom and strength finally wrested many of the 
treasure islands from their early conquerors, The story ot the discovery and attempted 
conquest of Dutch New Guinca is the history of nature's lust remaining stronghold 
in the South Seas. 

‘The men who set out in little ships tackled the Jitele islands first, where the land- 
ing was casy, the beach firm and open, and where they could see the danger that 
might meet them. Spaniards and Portuguese discovered the Moluccas, the Spice 
Islands. Their stone forts rose up on Ternate and Tidorc, on Gilolo and Batachina 
and many other places. But Ternate and Tidore, the smnalicst of the group, were 
the most important, for there sat the Sultan of Ternute, the overlord of the ishinds, 
The white foreigners traded with him and his Malay people, and imposed on them 
their rule, which was neither gentle nor just. In the sixteenth century the Portuguese 
held the monopoly of the lucrative commerce in cloves, the product at the Moluccas, 
and nutmeg and mace which the ‘Ternate Malays brought from the large unknown 
land to the south-cast. The treatment the Portuguese meted out to the Malays stood 
in no proportion to the strength of their sarious foothalds on the islands, and 
when Francis Drake visited the Moluccas Eso the Portuguese had been driven 
out of Ternate and had retreated to Tidorc, where they still held a fort. “The Sultan 
of Ternate received the Englishman in all his royal splendour, swathed in cloth ot 
fet, with a crown of pisied gold, a chain of the precious metal round his neck and 

is fingers covered with emeralds, rubies and turquoiscs, 

When the Dutch arrived on the scene, determined to wrest the spice trade from 
the Portuguese, they dealt a little more cleverly with Ternate and the Malay popula- 
tion of the Moluccas. They sed them freedom and protection frum the 
oppressors, paid them handsomely for their spices and finally monopolized the whole 
trade by buying the Ternate peuple out altogether-—that is to say, they induced them 
to destroy their spice trees against 2 fixed sum which allowed the Dutch to carry on 
the growing of spices in thosc islands of the East Indian Archipelago which they 
already controlled completely, namely Banda and Amboyha, and the natives of Ter- 
nate and Gilolo took to growing rice and sago and were probably just as happy. 

In 2598 eight Dutch ships under Vice-Admiral Wybrant Warwyck left Amsterdam 
for the Southern Hemisphere. They arrived at Ternate in May, i599. The Sultan 
came alongside in his royal prau to visit the big ships, but, remembering his experi- 
ences with the Portuguese, he was afraid to come on board. It took a long time and 
many presents to allay his distrust, but finally he mustered enough courage to step on 
board, where Wybrant Warwyck welcomed him. ‘The Malay Suan ‘was not very 
impressed by the ship. He had obviously secn such things fore. But when he 
came to the galley and saw the cook working a pair of bellows his delight and excite- 
ment knew no bounds. He had to hold the instrument in his own hands and with 
it blew into his mouth “like a crazy man,” as the Dutch narrator puts it, Whether 
it was the pair of bellows that gave him greater confidence is hot known, but a brisk 
exchange of goods took place and the Dutch returned home, their ships Inden with 
riches. "They had been lavishly entertained at the Sultan's palace, a vast stone build- 
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ing. In front of his dwelling he had erected a small stone platform on which stood 
an iron canon, made in England. Drake had apparently been in trouble off Ternate 
and thrown the cannon overboard to lighten his ship, and the Malays had fished it 
up. During Wybrant Wai :k’s stay on Ternate the Sultan had sent an expedition 
to the neigl ring istand of Tidore in order to harass his enemies, the Portuguese, 
and the Malays returned uiumphantly with some swords and shiclds to which were 
attached the cars and heads of their fallen foes. They also brought back a Portu- 
guese woman who was sold as a slave. A fortnight later the Sultan sent another 
expedition and again the victors came hack with booty and with prisoners whom 
they slay tered on arrival in Ternate, probably to impress the visitors. 

‘he Dutch were aor slow in building small forts all over the islands, imitating 
their predecessors, and very soon they possessed strongholds in ‘Ternate and Tidore, 
and also sent a good many ships from Holland to maintain their power. After fight- 
ing everyone in the Moluccas, a Pax Hollanda was established, and the Ternatans 
entered into an alliance with the Dutch and helped them to build the fortress of 
Oranje or Maleya on Ternate. The whole history of the Moluccas is also the history 
of New Guinea, Most of them, at the beginning specially Banda, Amboyna and 
Ceram, served as jumping-off grounds for the New Guinea islands groups and the 
main island, and in the person of the Sultan of Ternate (or Tidore as he was later 
called) was vested the Government which held in its loose grasp the coastal tribes 
of New Guinea. 

New Guinea did not at once come within the closer range of vision of the Dutch. 
The enterprising Portuguese before them had, of course, pushed further south, and 
in 1526 Don Jorge de Meneses had reached the island of Waigiu, north of the north- 
west coast of an unknown land, but it was the Spaniard Ynigo Ortiz de Retes in the 
San Juan who landed on that unknown shore twenty years later and hoisted the 
Spanish flag on what he called “Nueva Guinea,” as the people whom he encoun- 
tered there strongly resembled the negroes of Guinea. From that time onward the 
unknown land was mentioned on maps as Nova Guinea, later to be popularly known 
as the “island of bad men.” 

Soon enough the Durch realized that part of the spice treasure came from this 
country, so rcluctantly mentioned and so vaguely described by Malay traders on Ter- 
nate and Ceram, and in 1606 sent a seoall vessel, the Little Sun, from the 
Moluccas to New Guinea to ga more definite information. The Liste Sun 
was gone fur some time and returned in 1607 to Banda, but the Dutch were none 
the wiser. The crew of the Little Sun had attempted to land on the alien coast, 
but the natives had received them with a shower of arrows, killing nine Dutchmen. 
They preferred to leave without further ado. 

‘Reacher ship had been sent the year before, the pinnace Duyfhen under Willem 
Jansz. ‘This expedition was a more ambitious enterprise. Instead of merely cross- 
ing the Banda Sea to the cast, Jansz had steered a southern course and had come 
upon two islands groups, the Ké and Aru Islands. He lost not much time there 
and sailed for his real goal, the western coast of New Guinea, The Duyfhen followed 
the cvastline for cight hundred and cighty miles, and then crossed over to what is 
now known as Cape York Peninsula, northernmost corner of Australia, Willem 
Jansz. was sailing blind, as it were, and had no idea where he actually was. In fact,he 
thought he was still off the coast of New Guinea. This coast appeared bleak and 
uninviting to the Dutchman, and, when he landed for water, blacks murdered some 
of his crew. It seemed a hopeless and fruitiess quest and the Duyfken returned in 
1606. In the very same year Luis Vaz de Torres sailed through the straits that now 
bear his name, crossing the track of the Duyfken, and he discovered that New Guinea 
was in reality an ‘sland. But this piece of news did not become public property until 
James Cook in 1770 made the same and the same discovery. 

‘The Dutch East Indian Empire flourished in proportion as the Dutch East India 
Company tightened her hold and lorded ir in the Moluccas. When the good ship 
Eendracke, mmmander Jaques le Maire and Skipper Willem Cornctisz Schouten, 
arrived at Yernate in 1616, anchoring off Fort Oranje, they found a galaxy of 
generals, admirals and governors—in short, “the whole Council of India ”"—and heard 
with pride that twenty Dutch ships were cruising in the Moluccas. The Eendracht 
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had come a long way, across the South Sea from Tonga and the Fiji Islands, and had 
sailed up the northern coasts of New Guinea. They were the first to make contact 
with the Papuans, or “* Papoos” as they called them, on what they thought was 
New Guinea, but which was really New Ireland, and described them as “ havin; 
short hair, which was curled, and wearing rings through their noses and ears, wi 
certain small feathers on their heads and arms, and hog’s tusks around their necks 
and on their chest as ornament.” They sw their huts standing on piles about eight 
or nine feet from the ground. But of ther customs and habits, their whole way of 
living, they gathered nothing on that short visit. Next they came upon a big island 
which they named Schouten Island, and then blithely passed the most important bay 
‘on the north-west coast of New Guinea, merely noticing that apparently an earth- 
luake was in progress on the land, But the men of the Eendracht were weary andl 
short of food, eal ances te et to port. They had sailed round the world, and 
at the end of their journey th had seen the mysterious frizzy-haired black men ol 
the south-land, although they had not been allowed vo set eyes on a single Papuan 
woman. In any case it was a wonder they had escaped with their lives, and prob 
ably only the fact that they managed to kill a number of attacking Papuans and to 
take some prisoners impressed the savages so that they behaved in quite a friendly 
manner afterwards, As a rule encounters between black and white ended in a 
different manner, and during the seventeenth and eighteenth centurics the slogan tor 
travel to the small island groups belonging to New Guinea, like the Ké and Aru 
Islands, and to Waigiu and the group on the north-west corner, was “ touch--and 
.” whercas for New Guinea proper, owing to the most ubpleasint behaviour of its 
ypuan population, it remained "touch and run.” The slight education administered 
to the coastal tribes by Malayan traders did not stick very firmly, and their native 
cannibalistic habits prevailed. ‘The nationality and colour of their foreign visitors 
might change, but the Papuans did not change much throughout the centurics. 

‘Although the voyage of the Duyfken in 1605-06 was a failure, the Governor of 
Amboyna, van Spcult, sent out another two ships, the Arnhem and the Pera, in 
January, 1623, under the command of Jan Carstensz. He, like Willem Jansz before 
him, sighted New Guinea, and followed the whole south-western coast to ‘Yorres 
Straits. To Jan Carstensz, it seemed a green and pleasant enough land, and one fine 
clear morning he saw high mountain range inland, to all appearances covered with 
snow. This he thought a strange phenomenon in these latitudes, but his real intercet 
was held by the many valleys and fresh-water rivers. However, when he landed tor 
water the blacks killed the captain and some of the Arnhem’s crew. With his depleted 
company Carstensz continued and, like the Duyfken, the two ships crossed over to 
Northern Australia and followed the coast of Cape York Peninsula as far south ay 
the Staaten River. Then, as if there had not been enough trouble, the remaining 
crew of the Arnhem mutihied at the very moment when Carstenz had decided 10 
steer for home and left the Pera to her fate. But when Carstensz arrived with his 
tale of desertion at Banda he found that the Arakem had come to port before him 
after all and brought some exciting news. She had been blown across the Gulf of 
Carpentaria and found land on the other side which her crew named Arnhem Land. 
In those days, however, such discoveries resulted merely in another few strokes added 
to the map of a growing world, and another name written across a small corner. 
Even the strange news of snow in a southern land was after all only a tale told by a 
sailorman who might have been cloud-gazing, and in any case the world of Jan 
Carstensz's day cared only for spices and riches. . . 

It did not look as if New Guinea would yield her spices and riches easily or 
voluntarily, and for the time being the Dutch confined their activities to the Moluccas. 
But the lure of the unknown lands remained, and after thirtech years the Dutch East 
India Company threw out another tentacle to ery and gain a foothold on the west 
coast of New Guinea. Two under the command of Gerrit Thomasz Pool were 
seat from Banda in 1636. ‘They were to go to New Guinea first ahd then to explore 
Arnhem Land, They landed on New Guinea, as it happened, at the same spot where 
the Arnkem's people had come to grief. Pool went eshore, accompanied by his secre- 
tary, one Andiew Schiller, and tensmen. He and Schiller made for a native hut some 
two huhdred feet from shore, when over a hundred Papuans rushed at them and 
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Pool was struck by 2 spear. His secretary tried to drag him to safety but was also hit, 
while the rest ofc pee managed to get away. They saw with horror that the 
savages cut the two fallen men to pieces with the captain's own sword and carried 
them away into the forest, probably to eat them. Subsequently the two ships made 
the journey to Arnhem Land, but nothing was gained thereby. 

‘The Dutch now desisted from further attempts at settlement on New Guinea 
for almost another two hundred ahd contented themselves with the island 
groups newer to their firmly established possessions, The litle they had found out 
about New Guinea, as well as their by now extensive knowledge of the Moluccas, 
they kept carefully to themselves, and it was only in the middle of the ninetcenth 
century that the world received her share of that knowledge. 

Willem Jansz had discovered the Ké and Aru Islands, and when Jan Carstensz 
followed his route in 1623 he landed on both island groups. In the Arus, the larger 
Frowp, nearest to New Guinea, he foond a Malay population in some parts, while 

1¢ learnt that the eastern islands were inhabited by Papuans, He received the sub- 
mission of the Malays to the Dutch authorities apparently without trouble, and in 
afsy the Dutch erected a fort on Wokam Island in the Arus, to protect their trade 
with Banda, The Aru Islands had been a trading centre of the Malay world for cen- 
turics, but of all this the Dutch realized and made known hardly anything at that 
time; in fact, all these Papuan islands continued to rise spasmodically into vision and 
then to sink back again into the mists of time. 

‘A change came with the dawn of the cighteenth century, when the English began 
to nose their way around the coasts of Australia and up north towards New Guinea. 
Their captains and adventurers came home full of exciting new knowledge, and the 
accounts of their travels were widely published. ‘There was Dampier in his loop the 
Roebuck, who saw the mountains of New Guinea when passing along the northern 
coasts in 1700, and there was James Cook, who, in 1770, sailed through the Torres 
Straits and rediscovered what Torres had already scen in 1606—namely, that New 
Guinea was an island—but, unlike Torres, he was able to make known his discovery, 
and he also gave for the first time an outline of the shape and form of New Guinea. 
Cook landed! near what is now called Prince Frederick Henry Island, but did not 
find the Papuans there at all attractive. 

The Patch were well aware that the English made extensive voyages in these 
seus and, frightened lest another power might plant her flag on New Guinca, 
decided to make a rea) cffort at establishing a Government Post somewhere. 
sory yoes that there existed, about 1800, an English trading station on Manaswari, 
or Manokwari ay it is now called, 2 tiny island in Dorci Bay, which forms part of 
Geelvink Bay through which Le Maire and van Schouten had sailed in 1616, The 
natives there showed the place where it stood to a Dutch explorer as late as 1858. 
‘This trading station appears to have been a small garrison post established by the 

iglish Kast India Company on Manokwari and maintained there for a short time. 
The Dutch were sufficiently stirred up by all these “intrusions " to send the corvette 
Venus under 8, W. A. van Schuien, and in 1824 the brig Dourga under Lt. D, H. 
Kolff, to make sure that western New Guinea was not visited by forcign traders, 
Kolff sailed to the Arus, where since the founding of the fort on Wokam a party of 
Dutch soldiers had been stationed. He then continued on his course to Prince 
Frederick Henry Island, at the time believed to be the majnland of New Guinea, and 
cruised off Cape Valsche (Cape False), but could not land as mudbanks forbade any 
approach. The Dutch saw smoke rise up from the shore, indicating the presence of 
natives. Kolff, in a small boat, sailed up what he thought was a river which he 
called Dourga. He continued for about twenty-cight miles and then turned back. 
Had he gone on he would ultim: have discovered that the river Dourga was a 
narrow strait separating a large island from the coast. Kolff saw many hatives, but 
they were shy and hostile, and he could not make contact with them. He also saw 
theis village, their huts built very Jow and open on all sides, with a roof of palm 
jeaves. 

Returning along the west coust, Kolff came to a deep bay and an island where 
one of his interpreters had indicated that fresh water could be found. He sent a 
boat ashore, which returned with three Papuan “rajahs.” These people had come 
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into contact with the Malay and Bugi traders from Ceram and Banda and had also 
heard of the Dutch Kast India Company, although none of them spoke Malay. ‘They 
were given presents and sent back to their village after Kolff had arranged for a boat 
to vist them the next day. An armed boat was duly despatched to fetch water. The 
crew was received in a triendly fashion and allowed to fill their water casks, but 
suddenly the Papuans attacked them and wounded a few men, who luckily managed 
to escape to their ship, These natives stated at a later visit of Dutch ships that they 
had attacked the whites only when they began to cut down a coconut tree, their 
most precious possession. 

The reports made by Lt. Kolff were not very encouraging, but two years later the 
Dutch had definitely made up ther minds to torm a settlement, and the corvette 
Triton was despatched with the object of choosing a sumtable place anu building the 
Government Post. The Triton went again to ihe Dourga River, but lound. the 
country very swampy and quite unsuitable, Sailing back north they came to the 
mouth of a tiver and discovered a native village. One ot the Papuans there claimed 
acquaintance with the interpreter on board the Triton. The black man's name was 
‘Abram. He spoke some Malay and said he had been to Ceram and that Malay 
traders had frequently come to this part of the coast. This was borne out by the 
fact that the Papuans here knew the use of tobacco and had quite a taste tor arrack, 
‘This tribe invited the Dutch to build the new settlement in their country, but again 
the land was found too swampy and they had to leave Abram and his hospitable 











le. 

hile the Triton and an accompanying schooner were sailing past the west 
coast of New Guinea “a range of very high mountains was visible, two of the most 
lofty forming themselves at the summits into very picturesque tablelands. These 
mountains were generally invisible during the glare of the day. hut in the carly part 
of the morning and after sunset they came out in all their splendour, cloud-capped, 
and mounting to the skies. Many persons fancied that they had seen snow upon 
these hills, but other were of opinion that they had been misled by the clouds, which 
frequently gave a fleecy appearance to their eminences.” 

"There's snow upon these hills!” The old story aguin, already told by Jan 
Carstensz in 1633. 

The Triton and her schooner sailed on, and at last they found a pleasant bay, 
backed by hilly country, richly wooded, and named it Triton Bay. The natives there 
were quite friendly. The Dutch began to clear the ground and tried to induce the 
natives to help with the building. But the Papuans were so accustamed to see the 
Malay traders come for a short visit and depart again that they would not believe 
the white men really meant to stay among them. Only after a fortnight, during 
which they watched the Dutch laboriously clearing space, did they seem convinced 
and assisted with the building materials. On the north side of Triton Bay, at the 
head of a cove two miles deep, there arose in 1828 Fort Du Rus, the first Dutch 
stronghold on New Guinea, with a garrison of a dozen Europeans and firty native 
Gavanese) soldiers, a watering:place for ships that might pass this way. : 

‘The fort was opened with great ceremonies on August 24, 1#af,,2nd possesion 
taken of the new territory in the Sovereign's name “from the meridian of 141° on 
the south coast to the Cape of Good Hope in the north." They hoisted the Dutch 
flag and fred one hundred and one guns. Presents and arrack were given (0 the 
rejoicing Papuans and then they all had dinner—fish and pork and goose (1) with 
tice. Luckily the schooner had come back from Amboyna a few days before and 
brought the provisions. ; 

¢ neighbouring chieftains tnok the oath of fidelity to the representatives of the 
Dutch monarch, ‘They were Muhammadans, having been taught by Ceramese traders, 
and took the oath after the Muhammadan manner. 

‘News of this settlement reached the outer world in the year 1838, when the 
Asiatic Journal published an account of the event. Alas! Fort Du Bus had already 
een abandoned and had disa from the map in 1836. ‘The story gocs, perhaps 
invented, but told to an English explorer by a Dutchman at Macassar, that the officer 
in charge of the Triton Bay settlement found the life “‘insufferably monotonous.” 
He killed the cattle and other live stock and reported that they had died, and that 
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the place was unhealthy and the natives intractable, and the Dutch authorities had 
no alternative but to cafl che whole thing off. True enough, the Papuans had at one 
time made attacks upon the fort and tried to storm and destroy it, but were beaten 
back and had since maintained an armed truce. 

To make up for the lack of a Government Post on New Guinea, and to main- 
tain the sovereignty which they claimed over northern and western New Guinca 
through their overlordship of the Sultan of Terbate (or Tidorc), to whom the coastal 
wibes paid tribute, the Dutch erected poles of ironwood at various anchoring places, 
bearing an iron plate with the Royal Arms of Holland and the inscription “ Nedes- 
Jandsch Indie.” “The coast of New Guinea and the various islands were also visited 
annually by an Inspector and a Government vessel stationed in the Moluccas, 

‘The best-known anchoring place was at Manokwari in Dorei Bay, where the 
mysterious English trading station had been reported about 18oo. Half a cent 
liter, in 1855, tro German missionaries established themselves on Manokwari Island. 
‘They formed and maintained the first real settlement in Dutch New Guinea. A few 
yeurs later they were joined by some Dutch missionaries of the Calvinist Utrecht 
Society, and even if the work of Chrisuanizing the Papuans did not progress very 
satisfactorily, they taught some of them the rudiments of settled agricultural life and 
gave sanctuary to the weak and the sick. 

When the Dutch authorities sent out a Commission im 1857 to search for a possible 
foothold, the man-of-war Ema, accompanied by an indispensable coaling vessel, went 
first of all to the west coast, passed the forsaken settlement at Triton Bay, now re 
claimed by the New Guinean wilderness, nosed around the entrance to the McCluer 
Inlet, a deep bay running far inland, and rounded the north-west corner, finishing 
up in Dore Buy. The missionaries were gtad to have company, but could not give 
much useful information about the country, as they themsclves hardly ever ventured 
beyond the island of Manokwari. Following the report of the Commission, a Dutch 
Postholder was installed in Dorei Bay and a coaling station erected. 

But while the Zina was making her first cruise, one of many, to New Guinea, 
something had happened which did more to oper up these coasts and islands tha 
the spice trade and the sporadic journeys of exploration during two and a half cen- 
turies had done. 

In January, 1857, a number of Malayan praus arrived at the Aru Islands from 
Macastar. ‘This happened regularly every year, but the natives of Wamma, one small 
island to the west ol the island group, saw with astonishment a white man among the 
Malayan traders who had come so far in their primitive craft. He stood on the shore, 
looking about him, at the low coast, edged with coral reels, at the palm wees, the 
rows of thatched huts with palm leaves for walls, the host of large and small native 
craft lying at anchor, the motley coloured crowd thronging the only street. This man 
was Alfred Russel Wallace, the English naturalist. The account of his travels, The 
Malay Archipelago, was to make a stir throughout the English-speaking world which, 
for the first time, was given authcatic and detailed news of these parts. 

‘The Dutch captains Jansz and Carstensz had paid brief visits to the Ké and Aru 
Islands, and the latter had established a nominal government. A few scafaring men 
had later on touched there, but sailed away for better-known places. After Fort 
Du Bus had been abandoned a Dutch Inspector from Amboyna had dutifully paid 
his rare visits, and the Dutch must have known sumething of the rélc che Arus playet] 
in the eastern hemisphere, but it wos Wallace who now told the whole thrilling story. 

For centuries Dobbo, the little town on Wamma Island, had secn the traders from 
all parts of the eastern world fargather on its shores for the annual fair. Saiting down 
with the north-west monsoon in December or January, the native praus set out from 
Macassar, as many as forty ar fifty; small boats arrived from Ceram and Goram and 
Ké sometimes a bundsed strong, and in February the great bezaar was crowded 
with people, Malay and Chinese, Bugis and Arabs mixing with the native Malays 
and Papuans who came from the eastern islands of the Aru group to exchange their 
goods; tortoiseshell and Birds of Paradise feathers, cdible birds’ nests and trepang, 
a kind of sea-slug, and, most coveted treasure, and pearls. For months 
bustle and hubbub continued, bargeining and exchanging went on, feasting and 
merrymaking, till the south-east trade winds blew the vistors back to their Bomes 
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during July or August. Then, for the next six months, Dobbo was again deserted, 
and nothing remained but a silhouette of two rows of empty huts and some lonely 
palm trees against the sea and the sky. 

The secret of the Arus was that the shallow seas between the island group and 
the mainland of New Guinea covered one of the most valuable pearlshell fisheries of 
the world, and that the natives had been diving for the big mother-of-pearl shells 
since times immemorial, and hed also brought up many a lovely lide pear 

‘When Wallace had told this story a good many learned men set out from Europe 
for the East, and not a few captains, sailing litte ships in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, altered their course. 

Wallace himself explored some of the more remote islands of the Aru group and 
war, in fact, the first white man to set foot on them, He then continued his journey 
to New Guinea and came into Dorei Harbour in 1858. He was there when the 
Etna arrived in May, 1858, with the son of the Sultan of Ternate and the Dutch 
Government Resident of Banda on board. The Dutch were still somewhat sus- 

icious of foreigners. No wonder; the hold they had over the coastal regions of 
New Guinea and the adjacent island groups was precarious cnough. 

They had in their employ at the tite a German scientist H. von Rosenberg, who 
had travelled among the Moluccas and in New Guinea, and who accompanied the 
Resident of Banda on board the Etna. He followed in Wallace’s traces. We find 
him at the Arus in 1865. On Wokam, east of Wamma, he saw the ruins of the 
ancient fort erected by the Dutch in 1659. A bastion and a gateway were still stund- 
ing, and a newer building which had been transformed ioro a church, where a 
teacher from Ambayna imparted the Christian doctrine to the Malay iahabitants, 
He went to Maikoor, south of Wamma, and saw parts ot the stone wall which sur- 
rounded the native village in 1815. There, too, was a whitewashed litle church 
and an ancient bell which bore the inscription: “Me fecit Jan Albert de Grave 
Amstelodami. MDCCXXI,.” 

‘Next Rotenberg visited the cluster of islands adjacent to the north-west corner of 
New Guinea, and landed on Waigiu. He said he was the first Furopean to stay 
there for any length of time, and he was right. Neither he or the inhabitants, 2 
mixture of Malays and Papuans, koew anything about Don Jorge de Mcnest», who 
had landed on Waigiu in the year of our Lord 1526, Neither dig they know about 
the English Captan Thomas Forrest. This worthy skipper had travelled. to the 
‘Moluccas and the islands of New Guinea in 1774-76 in the service of the English East 
India Compony., He, like the Dutch over a century before him, was after the spices. 
He went to Waigiu and found some very good harbours on its northern coast. He 
heard of the great rajah who resided there and of his numerous subjects, one hun- 
red thousand, su he was told, who were canstantly at war with one another. He 
sailed to all the New Guinea islands and left to posterity a number of quite accurate 
and rather artistic charts and drawings of Waigiu and Batanta, of Salwatti and 
Mrsool, 

Forrest went as far as Dorci Bay, and was delighted with its safe harbour, ite 
green islands and the mountainous mainland. He had hardly arrived there, how- 
€ver, when the ever-watchful Dutch were on his tail and a ship flying the Dutch 
flag rounded Manokwari Island and cast anchor. The English captain treated the 
Malay commander “civilly and presented him with a pocket compass and a palam- 
Pore ar counterpane.” But before he made these overtures he had cautiously mus- 
tered fifty men, mostly armed with bows and arrows. However, everything went 
off well and the commander and Forrest went on a fishing expedition together, and 
finally parted company most amicably. Captain Forrest was very keen on ¥i 
Gilolo and the Spice Islands, but found that Dutch hoats were constantly cruising 
there, as “‘ no doube they had heard of us.” Visiting in the Moluccas in those days 
was a dangerous business. Forrest had a good look at the spice trees at Banda and 
the Birds of Paradise brought to Amboyna from New Guinea, and then he sailed 
for home. 

While Rosenberg—ninct fter Forrest's exploits-—explored Waigiu, Wallace 
had landed at Hatanta, one of the uninhabited ilands of that group, and Wallace's 
assistant, Allen, on Misool, 2 little further south; in fact, the fret delthernte eenlare. 
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tion of these parts had started in real earnest. On Waigiu Rosenberg found that the 
Malays lived an the coastal regions and the Papuans un the mountains in the interior. 
Ie was the same on the largest island of that group, Salwatti. The village of Sailolo 
there boasted two hundred and sixty inhabitant, of Malay origin, and some two 
thousand people were said to live in the interior. All these protessed themsclves sub- 
jects of the Sultan of Ternate. 

The town of Ternate in 1869 had become a large settlement with a European 
and a native quarter. ‘The palace of the Sultan on a hill. It was no longer a 
primitive stone house but a building in European style. Fort Oranje still dominated 
the European quarter with its ancient walls, daung back to the sixteenth century. 
The European settlement, which was quite large until 1840, had becn destrayed by 
one of the frequent earthquakes common to these regions, and the ruins of its houses 
ittered the streets and gardens. Rosenberg found only two rchcs of the past which 
interested him—another old bell, dated 1603, and a marble tombstone dedicated to 
one Corporal Jan Mourits and his compamons in 1679. A long time had passed since 
the volumary liquidation of the spice trees on these islands, and to a stranger, now 
standing on a hill high above the deep blue sca, Ternate looked like an exquisite 

arden, crowded with “lovely sago-palms with their great bunches of iruit, the 
fascinating betel-nut, tall and tapering; the luxuriant profusion of pepper, cinnamon, 
cocoa, nutmeg, and clove trees. . . .” 

On Gilolo, ‘the largest island af that group, opposite Ternate, still stood the small 
stone fort built by the Dutch Fast India Company, which now served as residence 
tw the Dutch Postholder. There was also a coffer plantation belonging to M. DD. 
Renesse van Luivenbode, the scion of an old Dutch tamily who had spent a lifetime 
on Ternate. Now and then, in the remote corners of the earth, one discovers a man 
who has set the mark of his personality on the country in which he dwells, a figure 
of romance to the Europeans who learn his story, and a symbol of power and 
resplendence to the natives. Such a man was Reneste van Duivenbode, the “ King 

‘ernate.”" 

He had been educated in England and went to the Moluccas about 1840. Wallace 
met him there in 1858. He was by that time a very rich man “ who owned half the 
town and possessed ‘many ships,” which sailed on trading voyages in the Moluccas 
and frequented the New Guinea coast. He traded for the Birds of Paradise and 
the spices of New Guinea, and his schooners, manned by native hunters, went to 
Dorei Bay and the Arfak regions, the mountainous hinterland of Dorei Bay. In 1858 
Duivenbode owned over a hundred slaves. The Dutch emancipated all slaves in 
1860, but so good had been the relations between masters and servants that almost 
all af them returned to work cither tor their old master or for a new one. 

Duivenbode was well known and lly respected by the natives of various 
races, and when the Dutch authorities began to send out regular expeditions to ex- 

lore and bring into closer relationship the coastal and island tribes of New Guinea, 
fe accumpanked every Cammussion, and it wes hn word that the rajahs accepted 
and his authority to which they submitted. 

‘Wallace was greatly helped by Renesse van [uivenbode; it was on the latter's 
schooner, the Hester Helena, that he made his exploring trip to Dorei Bay, and dur- 
ing his stay on Ternate the Dutchman’s influence made living conditions easy and 
his sojourn pleasant. ; 

Wallace’s book had been published in 1869, and in the carly seventies more 
foreign visitors appeared in the Moluccas and on New Guinea. Tall, broad- 
shouldered, with fowing black beard and penetrating eyes, Luigi Maria d’Albertis, 
the Italian naturalist, was a man of no mean courage and powers of endurance. His 

1 was New Guinea, the home of the Bird of Paradise. He arrived at the island of 

watt! in 1872, where Wallace and Rosenberg had been a few years before, and 
steaightaway made for the coast opposite, landing on the islet of Sorong, just off the 
mainland. ‘The three rajahs on Sorang asked for his letters of introduction from the 
Sultan of Ternate, but he explained that he was no trader, and they allowed him 
to go to the mainland, where he collected and shot birds to his heart’s content. 
But soon he and his companions were with a fever, to which even the coastal 
natives succumbed and some died. poor d’Albertis was lying in his hut on a 
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bamboo bed, more dead than alive, a deputation from the native village arrived and 
asked him through the interpreter kindly to leave the place at once, as they attributed 
the illness among their people to his maf" orchio. A Yesser man, weakened by fever, 
and suddenly surrounded by a horde of fiercelooking blacks, might have followed 
that advice instantly. Not so d’Albertis. He sat up in bed and roared at the natives 
with laughter. They were rather taken aback. He then asked them how they could 
explain that he, being able to kill by merely looking at a man, should have been 
unable to preserve himself and his companions from the illness. This simple logic 
sank in, and the Papuans filed peaccably out of the hut, looking rather sheepish. In 
any case they left him alone after that. 

Soon after d'Albertis, having somewhat recovered, arrived at Dorei Bay, and saw 
the missions on Manokwar: and a new settlement in Andai, a mainland village. ‘The 
influence of the missionaries had made itself felt mostly 1n the adoption of agricul- 
ture by the natives. On the mainland station there were plantations of bananas, yams 
and sugar cane. Under the circumstances, to achieve this among a savage people was 
doing much. D'Albertis, however, was naturally not satisfied to stay on the coast. 
Accompanied by a few nauves he made an exploring trip into Arlak Mountains, 
the first time a white man had attempted an inland journey. 

In Novernber, 1872, d’Albertis rounded Cape Spencer on his way back to Sorong, 
He came into the bay at dusk and vaguely beheld the rigging of large schouner 
lying at anchor. She was the German vessel Franz, under Captain Edwin Redlich. 
This was 9 strange meeting of two kindred spirits, the Italian naturalist and the 
German sea captain and trader. Redlich had been sailing the Pacific and hau come 
via the Admiralty Group searching for pearlshell. While at Sorong be had sent out 
two armed boats to prospect for shell, but when the boats were at anchor near a 
small island they were attacked by Papuans and a number of men killed. ‘The 
Cannibals took the bouies to their village, and that was the last Redlich ever heard 
of them. He finally managed to catch one of the savages, and with the sanction of 
the Rajth of Salat ehot him and strung the buly up on-a ter as en exainpe. 
As a trading wip the voyage of the Franz had not been successful, and Redlich how 
set sail for the southern part of New Guinea, where the Australians about this time 
had established a small seulement. D'Albertis gave a farewell party to his newh 
won friend, to which Redlich contributed two bottles of champagne, and they " too 
leave with mutual good wishes and hopes of meoting again em some oxer part of 
the globe.” They did meet, probably souner thin they thought, and the famous 
explorations of d’Alberts in southern New Guinea and the Fly River were made 
with the help of Redlich and the Frans. 

If the Dutch had not been particularly overjoyed at the sight of Wallace uravelling 
among their islands, they were positively dismayed when they found d’Alberus 
climbing about the Arfak Mountains and nosing around Salwatti and Sorong, The 
Italian naturalist tells with amusement that they despatched the steamer Dassoun 
and the inevitable coaliag brig to follow him and his collaborator Beccari wherewr 
they went, and “to visit every point where the two men had been and plant the Dutch 
flag in those spots and distribute flags showing the Dutch arms in all the villages.” 
But, of course, this was not quite so farcical as it might sound in view of the fact 
that the Italian man-of-war Vittor Pisani was lying off Amboya at the same time. 

The Dassoon was, however, not merely occupied with chasing a couple of ttalian 
scientists. At this time the Dutch were exploring the north and north-west of New 
Guinea with a will. In 1870 the Resident of Amboyna, accompanied by a scientist 
and Renesse van Dulvenbode, the “" Kapitcin laut” of Tidere. on board the Dassoon 
were travelling among the Papuan islands, and again in 1872 the Dassvon with the 
Resident of Timor and Duivenbode was cruising there, while the Soerabuja was 
despatched to north-west New Guinea in 1875-6, and Duivenbode met the rajahs every- 
where and imprested on them the nearness and efficacy of Dutch authority. 

Yer the troubles of the Dutch were about to begin in real carnest during the last 
decades of the ninctecnth century, but they came from another quarter and at another 
spot. Ever since Wallace's book had been published, and more 20 since the visit of 
Hedlich, s few odd ships hed crept quicily ip the coast of New Guinea from Torres 
Straits, where small stzlements, pexrlshelling and trading stations had sprung up. 
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‘These little ships visited the Aiu Islands for trepang, tortoiseshell and pearlshelt, but 
at first nobody paid much attention to their rare aj ranees, Then, in March, 
18go, Captain J Strachan, an English captain well known in Australia, arrived at 
Thursday Island, the Government Post in Torres Straits, with the news that the 
crew of the Australian schooner Ysabei had been murdered at the Arn Islands. 
This brought H.M.S. Cordelia to the Arus in order to investigate. The Cordelia 
was unable to obtain any information, but a schooner from Cooktown, Queensland, 
sailing to the Arus for pearlshell, found out a little more about this affair and abuut 
the state of things rally at the Aru Grow The Dutch Postholder at Dobbo 
knew nothing definite about the fate of the Ysabel, but just cnough. She had left 
Dobbo for onc of the other islands, populated by Papuans with piratical habits, and 
never came back. Reports and rumours had reached him that the crew had been 
murdered, but there was nothing he could do, and there the matter rested. How- 
ever, he reported the presumed murder to the authorities, and from now on the 
Dutch had an eye om the Arus. When the Cooktown vessel declared her intention 
to fish for peartsbell, the Dutch Postholder, who wanted no more trouble, forbade 
her to do so, which was well within his rights, and she sailed to McCluer's Inlet 
on the New Guinea coast to trade for spices. There she was no more successful, 
for the natives demanded very high prices for their nutmegs. They were also well 
armed with rifles and revolvers, supplied by the Malay traders who continued to visit 
the coast, and the Australian vesse! thought it wiser to return home. 

‘Whether the pirates had killed the crew of the Ysabel was never proved, but soon 
enough they gave proof of what they could do in another way. In 1892, under the 
Seadefahip ofan ofd pearkdiver, they descended from thelr fastnesses in the rocks, 
massacred the Chinese and Bug traders and their families at Dobbo and burnt the 

ce down. The Dutch man-of-war Java visited the settlement a litde later and 

iscovercd what kad happened; moreover, when she landed some of her crew they 
found the place barricaded, and in the ensuing skirmish fourteen sailors were 
wounded. ‘That, of course, was too much. ‘Two inca-ol-war were despatched from 
Amboyna and soon the five ringleaders, including the deluded pearl-diver, tound 
themselves behind bars at Macasear. 

Hardly had thar touble blown over when a Dutch shipmaster published! an 
account in a Batavia paper of his chance meeting with two schooners and a host of 
small cutters from Western Australia who had been pearlshelling at the Arus. Th 
had told him quite openly and with obvious pleasure that they had made a ricl 
haul there between January and April, 1893, and raised 49,000 guilders worth of 

Ishetl. The Batavia paper politely but with emphasis pointed out that pearlshell 
Boning in the territorial waters of the Netherlands Indics required a permit from the 
Dutch authorities, and wondered why the Australian captains did not seem to trouble 
about permits. ‘The Dutch authorities in haste despatched another man-of-war to 
the Arus. The new disturbance was particularly annoying, as in March of this ycar 
Sir William McGregor, the Administrator of British New Guinea, er with the 
Dutch representatives on board the Jews, had in fect amity settled the boundar 
line between British and Dutch New Guinea, which now ran from the Bensbac 
River in the south to Humboldt Bay in the north. 

‘Meanwhile a whole fleet of Australian vessels contiqued to frequent the Aru 
Islands. They argued that as the Netherlands did nothing to loit the pearl- 
shelling grounds, they might as well do it. The Dutch replied by passing an 
Ordinance forbidding pearlshelling without ‘germistion fram the Governor-General, 
and at the same time stationing two ships ‘temporarily to keep the strangers 
out, But, of course, the warships could not watch these seas for ever, and it was 
Sinally decided to appeal to the Beith Government, with the rerult that the excur- 
sions from Australia stopped and the pearlers ized nicely to the Resident at 
Amboyts. A Dutchman, De Vries, subsequently obtained a concession from the 
Sultan of Ternate to exploit the pearlshelling grounds in the Sultan’s territory for a 
period of five years; another Dutchman secured a similar concestion in Amboyna, 
and the Beitith Colonial Administration as well as the Dutch authorities hoped fer 
vently that this would put a stop to the adventures of roving sca-captains from the 
Ahtipodes. 
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However, the Dutch felt the imperative necd for a more substantial manifestation 
of their sovereignty in the eastern Moluccas and the New Guinea area than the 
famous ironwood poles bearing the arms of Holland, In 1899 they sioned off the 
Sulean of Ternate (or Tidore, as he had been called) and assume: iret control. A 
small garrison was stationed on Manokwari in Dorei Bay, where the missionaries 
had done some pioneering work during the past forty-four years, and another garrison 
at a place on the south-west corner of the McCluer Inlet, Fakfak, where a Dutch 
trading station and factory had been established some time previously. 

Presently trouble was brewing at the other side of Dutch New Guinea. This 
time the British did the complaining. The Tugeri tribes in the south-western part 
of New Guinea had continued for some time past to make headhunting raids into 
British territory. They had attacked and driven off the expedition of Captain 
Strachan, who was exploring one of the southern rivers. Although the Dutch were, 
of course, not responsible for the misdeeds of their black subjects, it brought home to 
them the necessity for further colonization and the desirability ot closer callabora- 
tion with the Australians. The first thing they did was to form another settlement, 
the largest on Dutch New Guinea. They chose the mouth of the Merauke River, 
quite close to the boundary linc of British and Dutch Territory, where they were in 
cobstant contact with the unruly tribes, and in 1902 installed a garrison of three 
hundred soldiers, with four gunboats at their disposal, and a few administrative 
officials. They also invited the Torres Straits pearlers and traders to settle at 
Merauke and to help open up the country. The firm of Burn, Phillips and Co., uf 
‘Thursday Island, accepted the invitation and set up a storc, a bakery and butchery, 
and an hotel. But ex« fora influx of Bird of Paradise hunters, and 
the rare visits of naturalists and explorers, Merauke remained a jungle outpost of 


men. 
It was different with the pearlshelling grounds off the Arus. The Dutch gave, 
in 1906, a concession to an Australian company, covering ah area from Humbolds 
Bay down to Timor and Port Darwin, comprising practically the entire pearling 
grounds in East Indian waters, and the place soon swarmed with sailing vessels of 
all sizes and descriptions, and steamers plying between the island groups, trafficking, 
from Sydney to Singapore. To assist the pearlshellers and to develop the trade of 
their island’ the Dutch declared Dobbo 2 free port, harbour lights were installed 
and a coaling station opened there. 

Spices and pearlshell! Almost four hundred years had passed since the dawn of 
history in the East Indies. Now the scas were charted, the islands had become ports 
‘of calf. The palace of the Malayan overlord, the Sultan of Ternate, bad been turned 
into a museun, and ancient bells and battlements were shown to the curious traveller 
who stopped here for a few hours on his trip round the world. 

Still there was New Guinea with its unconquered mountains, the “ loftiest known 
in the whole rape with its immense inpenetrable forests—old and sombre 
and menacingly self-contained. At last men remembered the old tales? Snow on 
the moustains] 

Steaming along the coast of New Guinea at dawn, the English explorer A. F. R. 
Wollaston saw these mountains, remote and ghostly looking, hiddeo in white mist. 
But when the mist rose he beheld the white patches glistening clearly and 
unmistakably above the darker rock. Hl and his companions saw many range and 
wonderful sights near the rivers and on the slopes of the Snow Mountains, but it 
-was a Dutchman, H. A. Lorentz, who reached the summit of Mount Wilhelmina, 
and the snow. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
AS A WORLD ECONOMIC UNIT 


By Cuartes M. Morneit 


Ovun Dutch Allies first arrived in the Netherlands East Indies nearly 4oo years ago. 

went there in quest of trade, mainly the riches of the Spice Islands—now known 
as the Moluccas. ‘They found spices—and ultimately founded an Empire. In doing 
the latter they not only brought security, health neral well-being to the many 
peoples of the Archipelago—the total population of which is now #o,000,000—but by 
a combination of scientific skill and sheer bard work developed what was in 1939 an 
economic unit of major importance to the world, 

The almost universal idea that the weolth of the Archipelago was there for the 
asking, like the treasure of the Forty Thieves’ cavern, is a fallacy. In addition to the 
spices of the Moluccas, the only important export products of today which were 
indigenous when the Dutch arrived arc the coconut and soya bean, Almost every- 
thing clse which is grown in and exported from the Archipelago was introduced b 
the Durch. ‘The history of what was accomplished reads like a romance and woul 
fill volumes. The Dutch brought tea from China and Assam, coffee and oil palms 
from Africa, quinine from Peru, tobacco and kapok from America, maize, sisal, 
other fibres, and cocoa from Mexico, rubber and tapioca from Brazil, and tung oil 
from China, Sugar and rice have been described by a high authority as “humble 
residents” when the Dutch arrived in the Indies. The (ollowing table shows the 
Netherlands East Indies’ approximate share in world production prior to the war : 








Cent. 
Cinchona basi ie ait 90 
Pepper... 3 
Kapok 7 
Rubber 36 
Coconut 33 


Hard cordage fibres 
Te: a 





_ : 
Oil palm products y 
Coffee... 6 
Sugar i 2 
Cocoa . . — Of 


The idea that the grasping white man exploited the natives, which has been propa- 
gated in various countries, is completely exploded by the following table : 
Princira, Acricutrimat Propvers Exrortip From THR 
Nevietanns Easy Inpnss 1 1937. 
Estate Produce. Native Produce. 
Per Cent. Per Cent, 
a 5Y2 48 
100 





Oil palm products 
Sugar ts 
Tapioca products 
Tea... 
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In parentheses, the Netherlands high authority quoted above also wrote the fol- 
lowing words in America during keest 


“The products from the Indics—“* have nots," please note—have always been 
sold in the world markets at world market prices without favouritism of any kind 
to buyers of our own nationality. The Atlantic Charter speaks of “free access 
to raw materials”; well, the products of the Indics have been as accessible to 
Germans as they have been to Dutchmen and Americans.” 


Not only did the natives produce—on their own land —nearly half the agricultural 
exports of the Archipelago; hundreds of thousands were employed an the great Euro- 
pean estates, where they and their familics were housed, fed, educated and received 
medical attention, 

‘Although agriculture was by far the most important source of income for the 
Netherlands East Indics, mineral products such as oil, tin, coal, bauxite, gold, silver 
and industrial diamonds played an important part in the Archipclago's cconomy and, 
ike the agricultural products, were not found lying about just wating ta be scooped 
up; many milhons of pounds of capital and many years of hard, sometumes heart- 
breaking, work were expended before the carth yielded up her treasures. 

in view of the economic axiom that the purchasing power ola country is based 
on the value of its exports (which incidentally Great Britain knows only to well at 


the present moment!), it should be recorded that the value of the Archipelago's 
visible annual exports varied between and {100,000,000 according. to 
world markets. Allowing for the favourable annual trade balance which every well 


conducted country endeavours to obtain, it ix obvious that in norma! tunes the value 
of the Archipclago’s annual imports was very considerable, especially bearing in mind 
the consumer goods continually required by the teeming millions of the inhabitants 
in addition to the equipment and supplies of all kinds required by the agricultural 
and mining and manufacturing industries, government and municipalities; in fact, all 
the thousand and one things demanded by modern civilization. 

It is therefore not surprising ta learn that in 1938 the Archipclago's visible imports 
were valued ut £50,000,000, Of the consumer goods, cotton piece goods were by tar 
the most important individual item. Other imports were officially classified as 


follows : 
Animals and plants. 
Foodstuffs and luxuries, 
Animal and vegetable products. 
Minerals. 
Chemical products. 
Earthenware and porcelain. 
Glass and glassware. 
Wood, cork and vegetable products. 
Hides, skins and furs. 
Yarns and textiles, 
Paper ai goods. 
Meals (all re). 
Carriages, vehicles, vessels, ete. 
Machines, tools, implements, etc. 
‘Other goods. 


Aq effort has been made to indicate the position occupied by the Archipelago in 
world economics prior to the late war. Post-war trade will, of course, differ in some 
respects from that of the years before 1939, but the needs of the islands will un- 
doubtedly follow the pre-war pattern, and it is therefore important tw know what they 
bought and from whom they bought it. Imports are officially classified under broad 
headings, and it is not the purpose of this article to furnish an import analysis giving 





details of the quantities of goods imported, the prices paid and the countries of origin. 
‘These dacalle tan, however be found in the Report on the Netherlands East Indies 
Amport Trade published by the British Chamber of Commerce for the Netherlands 
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East Indien, Cecil Chasabers 86, Sizod, London, W.C.2. Great Britain's share in the 
total trade in 1 ¢ last comy ‘war year, was 7-9 per cent. compared wit 
the shares of Holland (a2 per cent), Japan (sper cent) USA. (125 per cent) and 
Germany (10°5 per cent). Great Britain therelore occupied Rith place Incideatally, 
the above-mentioned Report shows what Germany and Japan supplied before the war, 
and as their combined share in the import was over a qUarter of the total it 
behover British manufacturers and merchants to examine the extent to which Great 
Britain can supersede these enemy countries as suppliers once the political situation 
in the Archipelago is stabilized, law and order restored, and trade resumed through 
the normal peace-time channels. In spite of the idealistic (often meaningless) slogans 
with which the world is bombarded today, and of which the Indonesian Nationalists 
have provided their quota, the facts remain that the 80,000,000 inhabitants of the 
Archipelago cannot stand alone economically, and that their 400-year-old association 
with the Dutch must continue in 2 form acceptable to both, and under 2 system 
which will emre the welfare which the Indonesian peoples enjoyed before the war, 
and which is almost wholly dependent upon the Archipelago’s world-wide reciprocal 
trade, Nothing can be achieved without political and economic stability, which 
go hand in hand, and which will enable the Archipelago to regain its important pos- 
tion in world economics. Nature is always at hand ready to heal and assist, and our 
Dutch friends have indicated the way. ft now rests with the Indonesian leaders to 
decide whether to end the conditions originally created by the Japanese and prolonged 
and aggravated by the Indoncsian leaders and extremists. For the sake of the 
0,000,000 innocent natives we hope that they will act wisely and realistically. 





UNDERSTANDING KOREA 
By M. F, Lioyp Pricarp 


Korsa has Jong been the victim of Japanese adventures on the continent of Asia. 
She was invaded many dacs in a porlod of $90 years beginning in 50 ».c. and ending 
in a.. 500, and there is a legend that during this period a Japeneat campers: cone 
quered the country. Later, however, Japan suffered severe defeat in Korea, but again 
in the sixteenth century ap. during the abortive campaign of Hideyoshi (the 
Japanese Napoleon) to set up an Asiatic Empire, Korea suffered much at the hands 
of the Japanese, and memory of this scven years’ war persists to the present century, 
caplaining i is taid to sone extent the antipathy of the Koreans to the Jepencie.. Ie 
should be noted, however, that for bund: years Korea was considered a tribue 
lary stare of China and that Japan and Korea dealt with each other on an equal 
footing.” 

After the Meiji Restoration, when Japan emerged from seclusion, she once more 
sought territory in Asia. Once more Korea was prey. Japan argued that Korea, the 
Hermit kingdom, must be opened to the world. The Japanese Cabinet deliberated 
ways and means, and, though an expedition against Korea was urged by a Japanese 

eral, it voted in favour of conciliation. Accordingly 2 treaty was signed in 1876, 
in which Japan recognized Korea as an independent kingdom. To make this inde- 
pendence a reality, according to her own account, Japan “employed all the reeourcer 
of friendly suggestion to induce "+ Korea to adopt modern civilized methods. These 
efforts were evidently not appreciated in Korea, and the Japanese Legation was twice 
attacked “once in 1882 by the mob in conjunction with the soldiery who were 
habitually used in Korea as political tools and ance in 1884 by Korean troops co- 

rating with the Chinese.”+ Differcoces between the two countries were disposed 

by conventions concluded in 1882 and 1885, 





* Sce Kuno (Yoshi S.), Japanese ion on the Asiatic Continent, 1937, 3, vols. 
+ Recent Progress iw Korea, compiled by H.LJ.M, Residency-General, 1910. 
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Japan continued her efforts “to maintain Korea’s independence and to out 
refortes in ber corrupt administration,”* but was so “greatly obstructed by Chins 
that the two countries drifted into war, with the result that China had to recog- 
nize Korean independence by the Treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895."* 

Japan maintained her programme of advice, and the Korean Government engaged 
Japanese officials to reform the administration. These, however, had to be dismissed 
because of “* tical intrigues . . . and foreign complications."* By this time 
Korea was looking to Russia for help, and in 18y6 the Korean emperor fled to the 
Russian legation, ‘and, attempting to rule his country from that point, received 
Russian counset and assistance. Russian influence was very strong, and the Japanese 
commented later that “the power of the Russians was so great that it seemed that 
they were in complete control. For instance, they held the right to exploit the 
forests along the Yalu, train Korean troops and control strategic ports in the penin- 
sula, while at the same time they acquired the lease of Port Arthur and Dalry, fal- 
lowed by the virtual occupation of Manchuria, and gradually assembled a force on 
the Korean regions to engage in military mancuvres there.”"+ Japan therefore was 
compelled to fight “the mighty bear" of the West, not for conquest but for the 
reservation of Korean tersitoril integrity as well 4 for the safeguarding of her 
selft 

in 1904 Japan and Russia went to war, and Korean territory was uscd by the 
Japanese as 2 base. Wide supervision over Korea was established, and when Russia 
was defeated she recognized in the Portsmouth Treaty Japan's special concern for 
Korea. Britain and the United States also recognized Japanese control as necessary. 
Britain had a treaty of friendship with Joga. and it is said that the American Presi- 
dent was contemptuous of Korea's inability to help herself, and the United Statcs 
ign the eat of mutual assistance signed by her with Korea in 1882.) 

Japan, concluding that “this was the best way to save"§ Korca, proceeded to 
establish a protectorate over the country. In 1906 a Resident-Gencral was appointed, 
and many Japanese were given high positions in the Korean Government, But 
“ there were still many Koreans who refused to sec the good intent actuating Japan "||; 

rominent Japanese were assassinated and an anti-Japanese movement persisted, 
Finally, when a secret messenger was scat by the Korean Emperor to the Peece Con: 
ference at The Hague in 1997, pleading to the Powers for help, the Resident-General 
“‘ deemed it necessary to make closer the relations between Japan and Chosen (Korea) 
by amending the agrocment signed between them and greatly strengthened the hol 
of Japan on her protectorate.”|| The number of Japanese officials in the Korean 
Government was increased, and money free of interest was loaned to the Korean 
Government to enable it to meet the increasing expenditure involved in the expansion 
of Loca attengt oy 2 the same cme we Korean AGT was andes, as the 
Japanese felt that money 5 mij devoted wit cater advantage to pro- 
ocing the national welfare, sad. ae took over themacives the tsk of guarding 
Korea. 














In 1909 Japan assumed control over all juridical affairs and prisons and in 1y10 
police affairs. “The latter step was necessary because, apparently, when the old Korean 
police and the Japanese gendarmerie worked together, “being different from each 
other in organization, they not infrequently failed to show a umied frant in action."|j 


By reor; ing the the Japanese claimed to have “ provided the more 
cAectually for the protection of the life and property of the Koreans and foreign 
resideats "|| in Korea. 





Even 0, peace and security were not obteined. An ex-Resident-General was 


© Recent Progress in Korea, compiled by H.1.J.M. Residency-General, r9x0. 

+ Annual Report of the Administration of Chasen, 1929-30. (N.B.—Korea was re- 
named “Chosen” by the Japanese.) 

According to Grajdanzey (A. J.) in Modern Korea, 1944, Europeans and Ameri- 
cans had no sympathy with Korea's primitive conditions and were antagonistic ta 
Russia. 

§ Annual Report, 192930. 

| Annual Robot ‘of the Administration of Chosen, 192223, 
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guesinated and "the Korean people in genersl lived in continuous state of alarm." 
‘Therefore, said the Japanese, there arose the necessity for complete union with Japan. 
“The Japanese Government seriously considered the matter... and the Korean 
Government, being convinced of the expediency of the step . . . which was alto 
recognized by the Korean Emperor, the Treaty of Annexation « .. was peacefully 
concluded on August 22.”* becaime past of the Japanese Empire, and a 
GovernmentGeneral was established, which was responsible only w the japanese 
imperor. Korean royal family was pensioned off and a Japanese official report 
of gar stated thas “ heir Highoerses Prince Li Junior and Prince Li Senior, beng 
set free irom political responsibilities, are now enjoying a happier and safer life.” The 
nobility and other favoured in Korea were pleased to receive grants from 
Japan, and we are told that “the new Japanese subjects, moved by the exceeding 

i of the Japanese Emperor, came to rely confidently on the Japanese 

Enthusiasm for the new situation was not, however, universal, and 
many Koreans, after heating the news, spent a time of mourning and then committed 
suicide, 

Opposition to the Japanese continued, and was attributed by the new rulers of 
Korea to “the non-comprebension of the true idea governing the Japanese rule.” 
But the Japanese police and army were very efficient, so that whereas from Scptem- 
ber, tyo¥, to August, 1909, they had more than 7o encounters wich insurgent and 
brigands in Korea, from September, 1912, to August, 1913, the aumber shrank to five. 


. . . . . 


From 1905 onwards the Japanese engaged in systematic organization of Korea’s 
economic, commercial and financial life. A Japanese Imperial Ordinance of that 

ar endorsed privileges given to a branch of the Dai Ich: Grinko (Central Bank of 
japan), which allowed it to become the central banking institution for Korea and to 
receive and the national funds. (Later the Bank of Korea, powerfully can- 
trolled from Japan, was founded for this purpose; in this the Emperor of Japan had 
substantial holdings.) Local banks and credit institutions were established with the 
help of Government loans; currency reforms were instituted, and official recognition 
was given to the free circulation of Japanese currency. 

Other changes of equal satistaction to the Japanese were instituted. ‘The customs 
service, which formerly had been organized as an independent institution under the 
control of a British Commissioner, was handed over, and stcps were ken to im- 
prove reccipts and reorientate the trade to Japan. Roads were reconstructed for mili- 
tary purposes, and the railways were taken to be operated by the Japanese Government. 

‘Since new productive industries were considered necessary, to invigorate these the 
Imperial Government negotiated with the Korean Government for the creation of 
the Oriental Development Company. This company was established with an author- 
ized capital of 10 million yen divided into 200,000 shares, of which the Korean Govern- 
ment rook 6o.oo0, and agreed to pay for them in mate lands in iew of cash payments 
‘The president of the company was a Japanese appointed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and two-thirds of the directors and auditors were Japanese. funetions of 
the company were the sale, purchase, lease and renting of land and buildings and the 
invitation oF distribution of Japanese or Korean scttlers. ‘The Koreans soon learnt, 
as the author of The Grass Roof (Y. Kang—a description of his youth in Korea} 
relates, that the company, fixing its own prices and choosing the best land for pur- 
chase, meant to make good bargains for the J; . Large landowners were left 
undisuurbed, became atturally the Japancee wished to resist influential friends (and 
certainly tome Korcans in industry and agriculture found it two their advantage to rid 
themselves of “dangerous thoughts” and to co-operate with the new order). Japanese 
capital flowed freely to Korea, and by 1938 it was estimated that most of the capital in 
every Korean concern was Japancte. ‘The svibetu (“ money group” consitting mainly 
of four important Japanese iness families) extended their influence with profit to 
Korean fields of finance and industry. Mining was given special attention and care 
for “the guidance and protection of miners to secure greater efficiency and harmony 


° Annual Report, 1922-23. 
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between capitalists and labourers,"** Control of all the new developments was firmh 
held by the Japanese. In 1920, for example, of a committee of forty-cight appoi 

for industrial investigation, twenty were sclected from among prominent officials, 
scholars and business men in Japan; twenty from noted business men, both Japanese 
and Koreas, in Korea; and cight from among high officials of the Government- 

‘The spiritual nceds of the new subjects were not neglected. Edneational reform 
promoted by Japanese officials aimed at “the simplification of schoo! organization, 
the shortening of school years and the giving of instruction in general knowledge of 

i Jo 94 the Governor General wrote in his report that “in order wo 
ronic evil inherent in Koreans ot being addicted to empty talking and 
idleoon, it is necessary to inspire in them the love of active and painstaking work.” 
He said; 

“Therefore the avoidance of empty theories and the respect of practical knowledge 
was made the guiding spirit of the education of the Keresaa” 

All schools, including missionary schools, had to be recognized by the Japanese 
Ministry of Education and use approved textbooks. The latter was considered impor- 
tant since formerly textbooks mixed up politics and education and Jed young people 
astray. Wherever possible Japanese teachers were appointed in schools and univer- 
sities and charged with the direction of their Korean. colleagues, partly, the Japanese 
said, hecause of the shortage of Korean teachers and partly that the right emphasis 
should be made in the teaching. Much prominence was given to the Japanese lan- 
guage so that Korean children might acquire one of the most essential qualifications 
as subjects of the Empire. 

At first the missionary schools made an attempt to stand outside regulation, but the 
Japanese authorities quickly saw to it that their motives were understood, so that at 
was not long before they too accepted supervision by the Ministry of Education, From 
the beginning, the Japanese paid special attention to the missionaries, and one of 
thei reports oa Korea records that the first Resident-General tried to come into close 
and cordial contact with them. In one year, for example, he contributed a sum of 
10,000 yen towards the building of a Methodist church in Heijo, and he also used 
“this powerful influence” to secure an annual subsidy from the Government cf 
10,000 yen to the Korean ¥.M.C.A. Their interest in the Christian missionaries, 
however, did not ent the new Government undertal ing the building of shrines 
in Korea. Two important shrines were built, one at w! Amaterasu O-Mikami, 
who created Japan, and the other at which the Emperor Meiji, who founded modern 
Japan, might be venerated. 


























° . . . . 
Despite large increases in production in various spheres (which incidentally sub- 
santially aided Jepancse military ons) the average Korean did not bencfit 


from the new order. The landowning system, by which the greater part of the popu- 
lation had no land and paid the greater part of the crop obtained as rent, was left 
unchanged (except for a change in masters). New agricultural methods were cer 
tainly introduced, but for the purpose mainly of increasing the Aow of food exports to 
Japan. The so-alled sound currcicy did not prevent prices fluctuating disastrowsly; 
the roads were useful mainly for military traffic, and the railways were built on land 
taken forcibly. New forest areas were planted, but on balance the country om 
because existing trees were steadily disposed of. All that the Koreans produced had 
to find a market in the Japanese Empire; what they consumed was bought largely 
from Japan. 

"The Roreans continued to revolt. ‘Their resistance required skill and cunning 
because the Japanese spy system was rigorous. No Korean could, for example, leave 
his village without registering at the police station, where he had to give his desting- 
tion and state fully the business he intended to transact. Rights of free speech, 
writing and meeting were, of course, denied, and Koreans were encouraged to 
emigrate only to Japan. 


© Annual Report, 1922-23. + Recent Progress in Korea, 1910. 
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‘The Koreans organized secret societies in every village by means of which the 
independence movement was kept alive. Inside the revolutionary groups a struggle 
went on between those who advocated violent change, which they argued was easy, 
since there were sixty Koreans to every Japanese, and those who, influenced by 
Christion and Buddhist teaching, favoured a non-violent agitation. The pacifist 
element won. 

In 1919 the death of the Korean Emperor and the funeral celebrations provided an 
opportunity for Korcans to collect in he capital. The leaders of the revolt fixed 

ch 1 as the day when Korea should be freed from Japanese rule. Crowds gathered 
in the streets, and at a given signal the Declaration of Independence for Korea was 
read, Korea, it said, was an independent nation with 5,000 unbroken ycars of inde- 
pendent history behind it. Korea was once again free. No judgment was passed on 
he Japanese treachery; the revolutionaries asserted that they had no time for blaming 
others, for their concern was to mend the present. With great optimism the docu- 
ment ended with the statement that the age of force and arms was gone and the age of 
right and justice begun. Loud crics of “ Mansei ” (“‘ Q live 10,000 years ") greeted the 
proclamation, and the Koreans then proceeded through the strects announcing the 
new freedom. The same scenes were throughout the country, and that the 
agitators were not armed is shown by the fact that in the ensuing conflicts with the 
Japanese 562 people were killed, of whom 553 were rioters. 

‘Thus was carried through a pacifist war. ‘There followed a reign of terror, whole- 
sale arrests and mass slaughter. The Koreans hoped that the demonstration would 
reach the cars of the peacemakers at Versailles, but little heed was taken. They hoped 
too that help woutd be forthcoming from the United States, since the Fourteen Points 
had held out much encouragement to small nations. But although councils of 
churches held meetings of protest there, on the whole litte impression was made, and 
the world in the main remained indifferent.* 

The Government-General boasted that the revolt was stamped out in two months, 
and that thereafter disaffected Korcans could do nothing of any moment because of 
the strengthened police force. But all the sime revolt continued. Socialist and Com- 
munist groups gained strength despite continual arrests. Even the missionaries had to 
be watched because among the thirty-three signatories of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had been eleven Korean Christian pastors, while the agitators included many pro- 
feasing Christians. Activity went on in other countries too. In China exiled Koreans 
formed 2 Korean provisional Government. In Manchuria the Korean Revolutionary 
Army was created and rebels, so the Japanese complained, were to be found plotting 
in Shanghai and Vladivostock, taking advantage of being beyond the reach of the 
Japanese police. The Japanese were forced to appoint special agents in Manchuria to 
keep track of the activities of Korean agitators until they were able to police the 
territory themselves. In Korea the Japanese rulers went in continual fear of assassina- 
tion, One attempt, for example, was made in 2932, when the Government-General 
recorded that "a treacherous Korean made a sudden attack on the Imperial coridge, 
an act that disturbed me most profoundly, and my feelings of deepest regrets were 
shared by the twenty million people of this peninsula.” 

. 


. . . 8 . 









Such was the situation to the outbreak of World War II. In 1943 the Cairg 
declaration promised freedom for Korea. After the defeat of Japan in 1945 the 
United Statea proposed the formation of a troneethip for Korea under Great Britain, 
China, the United States and the Soviet Union, but said nothing of a Korean national 
Government. A counter-proposat was made by the Soviet Union, which suggested 2 
provisional national Government, with co-operation of U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. rey 
Fintatives, such trustecship to be cacreleed for Give years, ‘The latter was agreed 10 
at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Moscow. The Korcans were much discon- 








“In the United States exiled Korean students published monthly magazines for 
some years. Set Freedom and Peoce an slio Koree Review from igt9 onwards 
‘They also organized meetings to publici a, and staged ane con! in 
Independence Flall, Philadelpia, ia 
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tented with this decision, and made attacks on American soldiers and attempted 
rebellion. Such action apparently astonished the Americans, who, according to the 
New York Times, accused them of having sat meekly under forty years of Japanese 
oppression and of being unwilling to spend five years under their friends while they 
relearned the arts of government. 

But reviewing the history of Korea's experiences one is bound to think thet, 
maybe, the Koreans long to have their house to themselves and maybe, too, they are 
suspicious of their friends! 


A TURKISH INDUSTRIAL VENTURE 
By F. E. M. Turure 


In April, 1937, im the presence of the then British Ambassador, Sir Percy Loraine. 
the President of the ‘Turkish Republic, Ismet Inonu, who was at that time Prime 
Minister, laid the foundation-stone of an ambitious industrial undertaking, designed, 
built and installed by some eightcen British engineering firms at a cost of nearly 
£3,000,000 sterling. It is situated near the hitherto unimportant village of Karabuk, 
ticked away amongst the mountains of Anatolia, some filty miles trom the coast of 
the Black Sea and north of Ankara. 

‘Within 1939 the first of two modern blast furnaces was blown in, and it has 
since then been feeding, with its output of iron, a row of open hearth steck furnaces, 
which, in their turn, furnish the raw material to mills for rolling steel plates, shects, 
sections, rails and bars, and also to a foundry where castiron pipes up to 2 fect in 
diameter are made. 

‘There are many blast furnaces in Great Britain, many steel works, many foun- 
dries, and the starting-up of such installations here docs not attract much attention 
beyond their immediate vicinitics, but in Turkey, where there had been nothing of 
comparable importance, it was a different matter. When, therefore, this large plant 
with all its ancillary installations was inaugurated, the people of Turkey fcle that an 
historical event had taken place, and the family and future descendants of 2 litle 
girl called Fatma, who lit the first blast furnace and gave it her name, will, I have 
no doubt, talk about it for many a generation. 

‘Why was this spot chosen? It was chosen because it in close to the sea, by which 
the necessary Spanish iron ore was to have been imported, and within reasonable 
distance of the important Turkish coalfield of Zonguldak. 

I visited the Karabuk iron and stecl works recently. As you know, in a hlast 
furnace everything happens on a grand scale. To produce its daily ourput of 400 
tons of pig-iron a single furnace at Karabuk needs about twice that weight of iron 
‘ore, which calls for four long trains of it and three trainloads of coal for conversion 
into coke. The volume of red-hot air blown into the furnace cvery minute, at a 
speed of over one hundred miles an hour, is enough to cover a double tenniycourt 
to a height of something like 12 fect. Nor is that all, for large quantitics of lime- 
stone also have to go into the furnace, and about 4,000 tons of water are necded 
every hour to coot the base of the furnace, to quench the coke, to raise steam, and 
for other purposes about the works. ; 

1 don’t think TI need to work out other figures for you to appreciate how awe- 
inspiring the sight of such a plant must have been to the people who were privi- 
leged to see it started up, and what an anxious time the handful of British engineers 
ho weit training the Turkish staff to operate it were having, for I am sure they all 
wished to be in several places at once, opening valves here, closing others therc, 
regulating this and that, each thing at the right moment. Wrong mancuvres might 
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have cost lives, and if the furnace were allowed to go out there would be hundreds 
of men out af work and a big financial loss. 

Everything had been properly planned, however, and the first furnace has been 
uninterruptedly in operation since it was started up. 

‘As I have already said, when this plant was originally planned it waz intended to 
smelt iron ore imported from Spain. However, during the construction of a new 
railway in the interior of Anatolia a large deposit of very good ore was found some 
600 miles to the cast. Naturally, it was immediately decided to smelt this instead of 
imported Spanish ore. But the distance is such that eight ore trains are on their way 
at any one time, either steaming towards Karabuk loaded with ore or going back to 
the mine with empty trucks. This long haul of empty trucks will eventually cease, 
however, because, when the demand for iron and stec! products justifies it—and that 
will soon come about—and when new plant from abroad will be available again, 
more furnaces will be installed, this time near the iron ore mine. ‘The trains taking 
the ore to the existing blast furnaces at Karabuk will then be able to return to the 
new blast furnaces near the ore mine Jaden with the coal required by these. By this 
shuttle service and by the laying of 2 new section of railway which will shorten the 
distance the cost of the ore and, therefore, of the final products will be reduced. 

Tt may be of interest to aud a few words about the working and living conditions 
of the 4000 people who, work at Karabuk, ‘The working weck is of fory-cight 
hours, and generous overtime wages arc paid. ‘The workers live with their families 
in neat tngleaory houses, each with its garden, all rent free; whilst at the works 
they get all their meals free, and I can assure you that they are good ones. Social 
services include free medical attention and medicines, and where safety clothing is 
desirable, this too is free. Accident compensation is provided at no cost to the work- 
people, and schooling for the children is, of course, also free. I attended one of the 
routine English leads atthe school, given, with miich succes, by a cherming English 
young lady whom the boys and girls are obviously very fond of. 

I wish T had time to give you more particulars about these works, as I would 
like to go into details and describe to you other parts of it, such as the chemical 
department in which sulpburie acid is made, and where this is used for making 
superphosphate fertilizer, wish us extracted from cattle bones, phosphate 
rock having been unobtainable from abroad during the war. I would also like to 
tell you how unexpected difficulties in the early days were overcome by the resource- 
fulness of the company’s engincers, but my time is about to end. 

There is one thing I have been asked not to forget to tell you, though, and that 
is that the people at Karabuk remember gratefully and send grestings wo the British 
engineers who taught them how to work the plant. They referred to them as “ their 
first. masters.” 

‘An industry such as this is, of course, a basic one. It should soon lead to an im- 
proved standard of living for Turkish peasants by providing them with the modern 
tools, appliances and materials which they need to increase the productivity of the 
soil." We therefore extend our best wishes for its prosperity. 














SOME BRITISH I ADMIRE 
‘V.—MR. E. M. FORSTER 


By Ranyez G. SHaHant 


No modern English writer is so difficult to write about as Mr. E, M. Forster. First, 
he is such @ charming man that those of us who know him personally, however 
slightly, are extremely loath to cause him pain or annoyance by some unintentional 
gaucherie, Our liking for him makes us too prudent. Yet there ie no good eritiem 
without perfect frankness. We are ina dilemma. Then, to add to our troubles, we 
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know neat to nothing about him. The entry in Who's Who, which is all we have 


ta go by, is vague and colourless, giving us not even his age. We have to admit, 
wake, that he is something af « ysry 49 us. Unapproachable reticence” 
that scems to be the fundamental note of his spirit. His detractors—and there are 
not a few of them—say chat, having visited the East, he has learned to wear the burke 
(veil) to Perfection. Perhaps. fe cannot tell. All that we are aware of is that 
there is a scission between his life and work. But we have no proof of that. Ir may 
be that there are sides to him which we have not been privileged to glimpse. Finally, 
there is little fnew to say about his books. These have never been misunderstood or 
insufficiently appreciated. On the contrary, they are so crystal-clear that their quali- 
ties and defects have been pointed ont again and again. 

Still, curiously snough, ‘Mr. Forster's place »n English literature is by no means 
secure. Critics are puzzled by him. Most of them admire him, but they do not know 
whether he is an important writer or not. Take, for instance, T. E. Lawrence, who 
knew a good thing when he saw it. At one time he thought very highly of Mr. 
Forster, to highly that he put him among the elect; yet only a couple of months later 
he was wondering whether Mr. Forster was" quite great.” Edward Garnett, whose 
knowledge of the novel was unsurpassed, at least in England, said that Mr. Forster 
was “an exquisite soloist, but that he longed to hear an orchestra aj André 
Maurois, discussing European literature with me in 1929, gave pride of place to Mr. 
Forster among the English novelists of the time, but added ; “ He is a cross between 
Flaubert and Ibsen.” Katherine Mansficld had no patience with Mr. Forster; she 
said that his writings ceminded her of a tempting teapot which contained no tea. 
We turn to Virginia Woolf, who, though very friendly to Mr, Forster, was, we feel, 
big enough vo ell ur the uth about him. We are oot aligetber disappointed. Her 
caay in The Death of a Moth is the best thing we have on Mr, Forster; but she, too, 
cannot make up her mind about him. Is he a t writer or a minor master? She 
just cannot decide. But she suggests, by oblique hines, that he is betwixt and between. 

Is this true? Let us see for ourselves. 

Mr. Forster is a remarkably gifted writer. He bas qualities that are rarely found 
together in the same author, 

"To begin with, he is a splendid stylist. He praduccs the maximum of effect with 
a minimum of effort. The results he achicves with a tew sharp strokes are the 
despair of his friends and foes. How does he manage them? Analysis is of no Uve. 
Tt hus to do with the quality of his spirit. He is a master of precision because he 
Knows how to bury a great deal in silence. Yet, as an artist, he is finally disappoint- 
ing. His books do not produce a single overwhelming impression. No, we are only 
conscious of touches of elfin beauty. It were as though his creative ule were not 
only intermittent but erratic in its jet and flow. This makes parts of his books arid 
and lifeless. Not all his craftsmanship—and he is a consummate craftyman—can 
save him from palling on us. 

This suggests that Mr. Forster is not at his best in works of large design. He was 
meant to bea great short story writer. He is a novelist by deliberate wish, not by 
voration or divine compulsion. 

Consider a virtue of his—his astonishing power of observation. He knows the 
smallest thing about his characters, their homes and their surroundings. He can tell 
you that old maids blow into their gloves when they take them off. He can tell you 
‘on what particular day in the week a certain place is dusted. He can even tell you in 
what year Lilia learned to bicycle and the exact spot where she fell off. His mind 
(or is it his notebooks?) is stored with such recondite information. But as we read 
him we feel that his facts tend to extinguish his imagination. His cameralike eye 
takes in everything the eevential and the unessentials and both fo, ellomll into 
his work. This is all the more surprising since verbal economy is his forte. How is 
it, we ask ourselves in pained puzzlement, that he cannot distinguish between mere 
detail and significant detail? T suppose he lacks the supreme gift of the great artist— 
the power ta shape masses of material into creative wholes. Tt appears that his vision 
is not clear; it is fitful and uncertain. So, to fabricate a book of a certain number of 

ges, he has to use a great deal of padding. Had he concentrated on the thort story 
EiPatender but exquisite talent would have found ample scope, ‘The writing of 
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moving novel requires more vitality than he possesses. Mere skill in handling words 
is not enough. Were that so, Teanyson would be a greater poct than Wordeworth, 
and George Moore a greater novelist than ‘Thomas Hardy. “Technique is 2 minor 
yrace. 

peetjut, all the same, what an abundance of virrues Mr. Forster is endowed with! 
Take, for example, his sense of social comedy. It is supesb. Gino the dentist's son 
sitting in che café with his friends and the performance of Lucia di Lammermoor— 
we cannot forget these episodes. We wish they were longer. But this is to ask for 
too much—for almost a kind ef “second helping”; and Mr, Forster will frown. 
What do we take him for—a comic artist, or what?’ No, he is a serious writer; 2 
very, very serious writer. We see this when we turn from his first novel, Where 
Angels Fear 10 Tread, to the next volume, The Longest Journey. ‘The change it 
startling, The wings of famasy are rutlesily clipped: We are given solid matter. 
But we are not impressed. As a matter of fact, this time the journey for us, toa, is 
longer and rather exhausting. Mr. Forster's seriousness, which was formerly hardly 
obtrusive, now flows over and assumes the proportions of solemnity; and solemnity, 
when it is not of the Zschylean kind, is tiresome. Very, very tiresome. But the 
spirit of playfulness is too powerful in him: it leaks out in spite of him. We thank 
the gods for that. With what delicious diablerie he describes luncheon and tea-part 
and'a gume of tennis at the rectory! And how aggressively alive are his old aide 
and tus clergymen! Often a fancy strikes us that when it suits him Mr. Forster 
can become, just by mumbling a mystic formula, Miss Forster. 

‘The feminine element is shot through his work. It comes out most ofall pechaps 

in his moral scruples, He will give us pages of delightful fun, and then suddenly 
stop. Is it time foe a lesson? | Pare fan, af coune, is something. ilich and iselating, 
so not to he thought of. It is there to gild the pill. The demon of preachment raises 
its ugly head and spoils ev . Why must Mr, Forster, we ask ourselves in 
dismay, play the school marm iy can’t he Lorget Cambridge—Cambridge is too 
souch with him—and let himself go? Form, dull, donnish form, is his bane. One 
sometimes wishes that he had never approached the gates of a great university. He 
needed tavern-talk, But, unfortunately, he onty drinks tca—so at least we arc told by 
his friends. And tea, as the students of the Far East know, begins and ends in 
ceremony. 
Mr, oratcr is 2 superb satirist. He ean, when he likes it, puncture so expertly 
that his victim hardly notices the operation.” But he is ill at ease on such occasions. 
He looks round apprehensively, as much as to say : “Am I being too cruel? Please 
excuse me.” So we get from him dribbles of malice—something like Voltaireand- 
water, The strong wine of Swift is not for him. 

‘The fact is, his conscience is ovcrdeveloped. He must see every side of the 
question. The reault is that he fritters away his energies. He cannot hit a nail 
squarely on the head, Hammer in hand, he performs a sort of war-dance round it, 
occasionally letting out a yell. 

Mr. Forster has strong poctic feelings, but he does his best to smother them. We 
sigh when we think of certain moments in the Arno, in Hertfordshire, in Surrey, 
and elsewhere, Why, we exclaim, they are magical! But they do not last. Nor are 
they an integral part of his design. ‘They seem to wander in uninvited—like the 
beauty of the starry night invading the room of a Salvation Army officer. : 

hat, is Mr. Forster a changer of souls? Not exactly. He is never anything 
completely. He is always betwixt and between, But he has a message for the world 
Yes, a essage. Of course he does not deliver it directly and bravely like Tolstoy. 
Nov he slips it in But what is this wonderful message of his? Distinguish, he say, 
between reality and appearance, between truth and falschood, between the cternal 
and the temporal. Be kind, be decent, and, above all, cultivate your soul, which 
flowers best in silence and solitude. 

Fine; but we seem to have heard all this from almost every parish priest. Did 
Mr. Forster have to write novels, long accomplished novels like Howards End, to 
tell us the obvious? We rub our 

Personally, I like best his Celestial Onrnibus. This is 2 gracious collection of 
stories. Almost everything is right here. We are in a real world of make-believe : 
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bes drive wo heaven; Pan plays his pipe not far from the roadside; girs change into 
trees. Mr. Forster's fancy has free play. And for once he succeeds in coablshing 
a link between ordinariness and the lyricism of life. Just because he is spontaneous 
and unreflective he floats on the wings of ecstasy. He gives us fiction that is eruc. 
Certainly there are jarring notes here and there—Mr. Forster just cannot close that 
photographic eye af his—hut we are no more troubled by these than by the buzzing 
of a few flies in some garden of enchantment. What we recall in afteralays is the 
potency of his magic spell. 

But what about the famous 4 Passage to India? I confess that J do not care for 
this novel. It has wit, wisdom, and an immense technical accomplishment, but it is 
not filled with the breath of life. Artistically, too, it is patchy. The people we en- 
counter strike us as mere blots on the . India ought to have been the 
heroine of Mr. Forster’s book, but India is too complex and rich for his tiny moral- 
cum-satirical telescope. He gives us some brilliant snapshots of her seeming, but 
nothing of her soul. What he offers us is a surface view, not a plumbing of the 
depths.” He has not divined the ways of the Indian sun -that old wizard who flings 
life and death with the same mysterious smile. Pain is the path by which he leads 
to light. Vie crucis, via lucis, Mr, Forster's Indian characters, if they are Indian at 

impress us as merc creatures, “They secm to look up merely to hasten to hury 
their glances in the dust. What distinguishes the great artist trom the cunning 
artifex is the faculty af discovering and lighting up the essenual under confused and 
fleeting forms. Mr. Forster has not laid bare either the fundamental strength or the 
fundamental weakness of the Indian nature. Sometimes we feel that he is about to 





stumble upon the truth, but he goes round and round, and never seems to get any 
nearer. He beats the bush with admirable dexterity, but nothing appears. No 
wonder his book leaves on our minds an impression of waste. 

At last I come to something that I can praise wholeheartedly. ‘This is Mr. Forster's 
Aspects uf the Novela cally fine book. It has knowledge, sympathy, and a sure 
sense of values. In fact, Mr. Forster is a subtle and wise entic - though fot so subtle 
as Edward Garnett or Virginia Woolf. He lacks their power of critical divination, 
Mut at his beste is very good. His arudy of G. Lowes Dickinson ie fstrats. 
Technically, it is almost perfect. But the subject does not enthuse me, After all, 
Lowes Dickinson was not an earth-shaker. . . . 

To mect Mr. Forster personally is to like him, He is a shy, modest, emanciputed 

son, And he always stands for fair play. I think the man is bigger than hih 
Pooks,” admire him tremendously, though Mis writings leave me cold.” But perhaps 





he will ive us the masterpiece that we all expect from him. It wou 
tragedy Lor English letters if he did not. 


be a 


MARIE PETIT’S PERSIAN ADVENTURE 


By Lavrence Locknart 


Man-Ciavoe Pert was born at Moulins, the capital of the Department of Alter, in 
16753 her parents were a lawyer and a washerwoman who had, it appears, dispensed 
with the formality of marriage. It was doubtless due to her father that she received 
a very fair education. Extremely little is known of Marie's life until 1702, when she 
was running a gaming-house in the Rue Mazarine in Paris. 1t was at this time that 
she formed an association with a certain Jean-Baptiste Fabre, of Marseilles. She fell 
very much in love with Fabre, and, in a curious document dated December 2, 1 

she undertook to follow him wherever he wished and to make no financial claim 
against him. Fabre was at this time fifty years of age; he had gone out to Con- 
stantinople 2s a young man, and had passed many years there and elsewhere in 
Turkey engaged on business of various kinds. In 1693, after the death of Monsieur 
de Guillerages, the French Ambassador to the Porte, he had been appointed agent 
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(but not chargé d'affaires), in which capacity he had carried out duties of a diplo- 
matic nature for a short time, He had returned to France burdened with debt at 
the close of the century, and it is very probable that Marie advanced him money to 
pay his creditors. 

It so happened thst, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, Shah Sultan 
Husain of Persia and Louis XIV of France were, for very different reasons, anxious 
to send envoys to cach other. The Shah's object was to calist French naval aid 
against the Museat Araba, whose piratical activities in the Persian Gulf were causing 
his subjects severe loss. He had gone so far a5 to appoint a certain Mirza Ahmad as 
Ambassador, but the Isfahan representatives of the Dutch and English East India 
Companies made it worth Mirza Ahmad’s while to decline the honour, and had st 
brought to the Shah’s notice that Louis XIV had failed to send an envoy to Persia 
to congratulate him on his accession in 1694. Louis's reasons for wishing to enter 
into diplomatic relations with Persia were twofold. In the first place, he wanted to 
secure redress and protection for the numerous Roman Catholic missionaries in 
Persia, many of whom were being grievously persecuted not only by the bigoted 
Shi'a clergy, but also by the no less intolerant Orthodox Armenians. Secondly, he 
and his ministers wished to obtain a renewal of the commercial privileges which had 
been granted to the Compagnie des Indes in the time of Colbert. 

‘The person whom Louis's ministers selected as Ambassador to Persia was Fabre. 
It appears that he, with the cu exuberance of the South, spoke in most 
exaggerated terms of his knowledge of the East and of his great influence with 
persons of importance there. Charles de Ferriol, the French Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, suggested the nomination of Pierre Victor Michel, one of his secretaries, 
instead, but his suggestion was ignored, although Michel would have been a much 
better choice. 

Fabre would have been unable to start on his mission had it not been for Marie 
Petit, who had to advance him the money needed for the preparations for the 
journey. After a series of delays, Fabre sailed from Marseilles in March, 1705, He 
was accompanied by a numerous suite, consisting of his nephew Jacques, 2 surgeon, 
a mattre d'héeel and a number of other persons; among these last was a“ cavalier,” 
who, when the ship was well out to sea, to be Marie Petit in disguise, After 
an uneventful voyage, the party disembarked at Alexandretta and set out for Aleppo, 
the first stage on their long overland journey to Persia. The Turkish authorities at 
Aleppo refused to let the mission further; their obstructive attitude was 
actively encouraged by te Blanc, the French Consul, who was acting under instruc- 
tions from de Ferriol, The last mentioned was determined for various reasons to put 
obstacles in Fabre’s way. In the first place, de Ferriol, not without reason, had a poor 
opinion of Fabre, aod be was still feeling piqued that Michel had not been chosen as 
envoy; furthermore, he was carrying on an intrigue with Fabre’s wife (whom Fabre 
had left in Constantinople some years before). presence of Marie Petit was an 
added complication, as she caused much umbrage to the Turks by appearing un- 
veiled in the streets of Aleppo, and she scandalized the no less rigid Jesuit mission- 
aries there by her conduct in other respects; for once, the votaries of the Cross and 
the Crescent had a common object of condemnation. 

Reing unable to overcome the objections of the Turks at Aleppo, Fabre and Maric 
went te Constantinople, where they were shle, after a. great deal of persuasion, te 
get permission to cross Anatolia, Accordingly, Fabre and his fair companion (who 
was now in Georgian attire), after sending word to the members of the mistion at 
Aleppo to set out independently from there, left Constantinople for the Persian frontier, 
taking with them Pabre’s sixteen-year-old son Joseph. They reached Erivan safely 
in January, 1706, and were very well received by Muhammad Khan, the Governor, 
who at once sent a messenger to the Court reporting their arrival and asking for 
Instructions. Fabre, who had an exaggerated idea of his own importance, asked for 
an ambassadorial allowance at ten times the usual rate and for roo livres a day for 
Maric, whom he styled the “ Déléguée des Princesses de France.” 

Shortly after their arrival one of Fabre's French servants attempted to murder 
Marie on the somewhat inadequate grounds that he had thrown an orange at him. 
Marie had already sequired euch an influence over Muhammad Khan that be readily 
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agreed to imprison the culprit in che town gaol. When Pére Mosnier, one of the 
Jesuit missionaries at Erivan, heard of this incident he sent a messenger to inform 
the rest of the mission, who by now were approaching the town, ‘The result was that 
when they arrived they marched in a body to the gaol, forced the gates and released 
the prisoner, When Muhaamad Khan demanded his surrender they refused to give 
him’ up, and were, in consequence, besieged by the Khan's forces; in the fighting that 
ensued two Persians were killed and a number were wounded. In the end superior 
numbers told and the Frenchmen had to give in. They were all thrown into gaol, 
meluding Pere Mosnier. However, after they had been imprisoned tor some days, 
Marie secured their release. 

Seven wecks after the arrival of Fabre and Marie, the Khan received a favourable 
reply from the Court, so preparations for departure were made. Before the mission 
was due to leave, the Khan invited Fabre and Marie to a tarewell hunting party, at 
which, or as a result of which, Fabre contracted a violent fever and died in a few 
days. Marie’s encmics afterwards alleged that Muhammad Khan had become 20 
infatuated with her that he poisoned Fabre in order to be rid of him, but there scems 
to be no doubt that he died a natural death. 

‘When the members of the mission heard of Fabre's death, a scene of wild coa- 
fusion occurred, Some of the Frenchmen wished to make the youth(ul Joseph Fabre 
their head, while Fabre's nephew Jacques and Pére Mosnier wrote to Monscigneur 
Pidou de Saint-Olon, the Bishap of Babylon (who was then, owing to trouble with 
the Turks, unable to reside in Baghdad and was living at Hamadan), urging him to 
come and take charge of the mission. The Khan of Erivan, however, caused their 
messenger to be delayed until the advent of winter made it impossible for the Bichop 
(who was old and infirm) to travel. 

Marie herself ended the period of confusion by proclaiming herself head of the 
mission "in the ame of the Princesses of France." She took postesion not only of 
Fabre’s effects, but also of the papers of the mission and the presents for the Shah, 
Neither Mosnier nor anyone else dared to restrain her, as she, being under the pro- 
tection of the Khan, was in a very strong position. Owing to her great influence 
with the Khan, she had no difficulty in persuading him to let her and the rest of the 
embassy leave for the Court and to give her a letter of recommendation to the Khan 
of Tabriz. The Khan also provided her with an interpreter named Imam Quli Beg, 
a renegade Armenian, who, mai ling under the elfconferred tie of Comte de 
Zagly, had had a chequered and bighly discreditable carcer in Europe. 

"At the beginning of December, 1706, the embassy set out from Erivan. At its 
head were Marie Petit, young Joseph Fabre and Pére Mosnier, surely a strange trio 
to lead a diplomatic mission. 

In the meantime news of Fabre’s death and of the subsequent events at Erivan 
had reached de Ferriol at Constantinople. Without waiting for orders from France, 
de Ferriol despatched his secretary Michel post-haste for Persia, with orders to over: 
take the mission at the earlicat possible moment, to tke charge of it and to seud hack 
Marie Petit. Michel's crossing of the frontier coincided more or less with the de- 
parture of the mission from Erivan, and he succeeded in overtaking it at Nakhi- 
chevan. Owing to the fact that the Khan had provided Maric with a strong escort, 
Michel was unable to seize her and take her place. After conferring secretly with 
Mosnicr, Miche! hastened ta Tabriz; when the mission arrived there he was apain 
unable to take action against Maric, as she was now under the protection ot the Khar 
of Tabriz, to whom his colleague at Erivan had written warmly on her behalf. All 
that Michel could do was to proclaim himself ambassador and to seck for permission 
te travel as such to the Court. Marie's interpreter, Imam Quli Beg, thereupon alleged 
to the Khan that Michel was an impostor, pointing out that he had neither letters of 
credence nor presents and chat he had arrived without any retinue or baggage. 
‘These remarks made a deep impression on the Khan. 

Michel then went to Marie and demanded the inventory of the presents for the 
Shah. She flew into a passion, and threatened to turn Muslim and to cause all the 
Inissionaries to be expelled fromn Persia. However, she eventually calmed down and 
handed over the inventory. Michel chen managed to get permission to leave Tabriz 
for the Court, but was unable to take with him either any members of the mission 
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‘or the presents : he hoped that, an reaching the Court, he would be able to explain 
the mtuation satisfactorily to the Shah. He was very well received at Qazvin, Rees 
satisfaction was shortlived, because Maric Petit, whom he had told to remain in 
Tabriz, reached Qazvin the day after his arrival. She was well armed with letters 
of recommendation from the of Erivan and Tabriz. 

Michel was most anxious to proceed from Qazvin to the Court, which was then 
camped some miles to the south of Tehran, but the letters which Maric had brought 
told against him, while the English and Dutch (who had no reason to view with 
favour anything that might tend to strengthen French commercial interests in Persia) 
gave lavish bribes to the Persian officials to iduce them to obstruct him. The result 
was that, while Marie was allowed to continue her journcy, Miche] had to remain 
in Qazvin, On arrival at the camp Marie was received by the I‘timadu’d-Daula (the 
Prime Mimster), who caused her to be conducted to the royal harem, where, she after- 
wards claimed, she received “all possible honours.” On the following day the Shah 
gave her her congé and she returned to Tabriz, 

"Alter some delay Michel was able also to take his way to Court, but his enemics 
prevented him from sceing anyone of importance, and he was forced to retrace his 
steps without accomplishing anything. 

‘Michel's plan was to rejoin the mission, send Maric back to France, and then 
return to the Court and endeavour to obtain from the Shah protection for the religious 
missions and the renewal of the commercial privileges for the Compagnie des Indes, 
On his way back he met the Bishop of Babylon and travelled in company with him. 
At the instigation of Imam Quli Marie's di: table interpreter, both Michel 
and the Busi were arrested and impri: ‘They soon escaped, however, and 
ude theis way to Tabriz. There they found Maric; she had been ill, and was in a 
chastened und contrite mood. She meekly asked Michel for an escort as far ay the 
‘Turkish frontier, sufficient money for her travelling expenses and rcimbursement for 
the sums that she had advanced to Fabre to enable him to leave France on his 
mission. Michcl provided her with the escort and with 200 crowns travelling moncy. 
He also gave her a promissory note for 12,200 livres, the amount that Fabre had 
received from her; both Michel and the Bishop (as the latter afterwards admitted) 
knew that this note was worthless. 

Maric lefe Tabriz on July 8 1707, on her long journey home. On reaching Tifs 
she stayed for some time with Vakhtang VI of Kartli, the Viceroy of Georgia. When 
rumours reached Michel that Maric was endeavouring to marry Vakhtang he sent 
agents to the Georgian prince to urge him to speed the adventures on her way. She 
accordingly had to leave Tiflis for Constantinople at the end of Seprember, but got 
held up by the winter at Trebizond and did not reach the Turkish capital until 
March, 1708. De Ferriol, though hostile to her at first, lodged her in the Embassy 
and allowed himself gradually to be won over to her side, She remained at the 
Embassy until November, when, in deference to urgent instructions from Versailles, 
de Ferriol placed her on board a French vessel bound for Marseilles. She sct foot 
once more on her native soil on February 8, 1709, after an absence of all but four 

eas, 

Alchough both Vakheang and de Ferriol had written to Versailles, testifying to 
Marie’s good behaviour and pleading for leniency. she was arrested immediately 
‘on landing on charges of giving herself false titles, misappropriating the presents 
intended for the Shab, having cmbraced the Muhammadan faith’ caunng the 
death of several Frenchmen, and having scandalized the Orient by her behaviour. 
‘The penalty for such a series of crimes would, if she were proved guilty, be burning 
at the stake. Not only was Michel's promissory note not honoured, but all her effects 
‘were sequestrated, 

‘At the outset Marie's treatment in prison was very harsh, but when her extra- 
ardinary story became known to the ladies of Marseilles many of them visited her 
and took steps to alleviate her hard lot. Nevertheless, when Marie's arch-enemy 
Michel returned to France in August, 1709, after successfully accomplishing his mis- 
tion, fresh impetus was given to the prosecution, and his evidence, together with that of 
the Jesuit Monnier, weighed heavily against her. Lengthy documents were prepared 
for the prosecution and the defence, but the proceedings dragged on and on without 
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any sign of approaching finality. The case took a new and totally unexpected turn 
when, after de Ferriol’s recall from Turkey in t711, Madame Fabre, the widow of 
the unfortunate envoy, arrived from inople and somewhat surprisingly gave 
evidence on Marie's behalf. She strongly attacked both Michel and de Ferriol. It 
was probably Madame Fabre’s intervention which led the authorities to take a morc 
lenient view of Marie's conduct, and in 1723 she was released. There is no record of 
judgment ever having been given cither for or against her, and it may be that the 
Prosecution eventually withdvew theit case. 

During her enforced seclusion Marie started to write her memoirs, but had not 
compicted them when she was released. Nothing iz known of what she did during 
the next two years, but early in 1715 she emerged once more into the limehght. 
Hearing that 2 Persian named Muhammad Riva Beg, whom she had known’ at 
Erivan, had landed in France and was on his way to Versailles as Ambassador from 
the Shah,* she made an attempt to sec him, but was rearrested and thrown again into 

ol. She utilized her time in prison to complete her memoirs. When she had 
Finished her task, the prison authorities sent the work to Pontchartrain, the Minister 
‘of Marine and Master of the Royal Household. Pontchartrain, although be had been 
much troubled by Maric’s case, was so entertained hy her memoirs that, instead of 
handing them over to the legal authorities, he sent them tw the well-known writer 
Lesage in order that he might embellish them with a view to publication, Pont- 
chartrain also gave Lesage the letters and reports from Michel and the Consul at 
‘Aleppo, in order chac fe might be fully documented. Alter giving the ‘matter 
fateful ‘consideration Lesage declined the task in a very sactully worded leter to 
Pon in. His reasons for refusing were that, if he adopted Marie’s version 
alone, he would incriminate de Ferriol, Michel and the Jesuit, and so incur their 
wrath; if, on the other hand, he accepted their story, he would be acting unjustly to 
Marie, Had Lesage agreed to undertake the task, we would have had a female 
Gil Blas in a Persian setting; it is all the more unfortunate that Lesage had such 
scruples because Maric’s own memoirs have disappeared. 

feeling that the long spells of imprisonment that Maric had already served had 
punished her sufficiently, Dontchartrain gave orders for bee release. The poor woman 
‘was thereupon set at liberty, but she was broken in health and quite penniless, She 
ix believed to have died in penury in 1720, the same year ‘in which her enemy Michel 
drreathed his last. 

Although Marie Petit had undoubtedly been guilty of unseemly behaviour on 
various occasions and had acted at times in a manner prejudicial to the interests both 
of France and of the Jesuit and other missionaries in Persia, there can be no doubt 
that her faults were much exaggerated and that she was punished tou severely for her 
Wwrongdaings, One cannot help admiring her courageous spirit and her extraordinary 
zest for adventure. 


JAPAN TODAY 


By Francis J. Hoaner 


“Tus first and outstanding fact that must strike 2 visitor to “Japan of the Occupation 
‘is the extent and type of destruction that has fallen upon her cities. Two alone are 
‘untouched—! ‘and Nara—the former the old capital, the home of the Emperors 
for a thousand years, the city of lovely shrines and temples; the latter containing the 
oldest buildings in the country whose every square foot is redolent of history and 
tradition. ‘The destruction is quite different in kind from the smashed cities of Europe. 

‘© The tale of Muhammad Riza Beg’s mission to Prance forms a fitting counterpart 
‘w that of Marie Petit. His extraordinary behaviour and strange escapades created 
‘an even greater sensation in France than Marie's doings in Turkey and Persia had 
sdone—but that, as Kipling was wont to say, is another story. 
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‘A description of, say, Hamburg or Berlin might be summed up in two words— 
ere aod Rubble. Tokyo would be more accurately described by one word— 
Nothinj 

Tokyo was a vast city, some eight miles in diameter, housing about seven mil- 
lion souls. It was a teeming bechive of active, cheerful and bus) le. Now it 
consists of a few scattered concrete and brick buildings fringing palace grounds, 
the whole occupying an area of about one square mile; beyond this—nothing-—desert 
vderalation, from the midst of which up here snd there a solitary, ghost-ike 
relic in comerete. A senior officer of the eighth U.S.A.A-F. informed me at the time 
Tokyo was being incinerated that the heat ted by the petrol jelly bomb made 
concrete “run hke milk.” Hundreds of Bousands of these bombs tell upon this 
city of Tokyo, some 87 per cent. of whose houses were of wood and paper | 

‘The present population is about 2,500,000. ‘They huddle wgether by night under 
bridges, seck shelter in the subways or gather together in Inttle groups protected by 
some boards that have been laboriously collected and knocked together to form 
some wort of shield, however inadequate, against the wind and rain, Makeshift 
huts, numerically hopelessly insufficient, are being constructed by the Government. 
By day the people wander to and fro in apathetic misery, looking for lost relatives, 
lwoking for work, looking for food—looking for hope. They are le who ali 
their lives have lived according to routine, far more than those of other . The 
social code of the Japanese involved a lite strictly regimented, strictly patterned in all 
its aspects. Each individual lived his life according to rule, whether at work or at 
home—a life regulated by the laws of the Government and by the prescriptions of 
the family and communal codes down to its smallest details. He was not accus- 
tomed to think for himself, to come to individual decisions. The system did that 
for him, Within that system, provided he its rules, he lived a happy indus- 
trious life, Now all is gone from him—he is fost. But there is one over-mastering 
instinct that keeps him on the move—hunger. 

Many are the problems that the Occupying Authorities have to deal with, but 
this is one that cannot be postponed even tor an hour. Jt is an urgent, pressing and 
emendouly, vitally important question that has got to be solved every day. It is 
complicated by certain factors peculiar to Japan. For example, there has always been 
a veiled antagonism between the town dweller and those ot the countryside, The 
farmers have for so Jong suffered hard deals from the authorities and the sich land- 
fords and grain speculators of the cities that they are unwilling to part with their 
crops except on thelr own erm. ‘The city and town merchants will not supply them 
with desperately needed farming utensils, supposing that they have them, save at 
what the farmer considers exorbitant charges. Hence the prevalence of hoarding. 
Japanese agriculture also depends ‘on chemical fertilizers which arc in very 
shore supply. The situation is further complicated by the dislocation of the transport 
system, the grave shortage of coal, as also of petrol for the fishing fleets, As a whole, 
the couitry uweller is beer off than those iy the town, but the diffcaesce ie only 
relative. 

It is, of course, inevitable that a general condition of affairs, as described above, 
must give rise to uncertainty and unrest. This ix being exploited to its fullest extent 
by Communists and other political groupings of the left. 

To those who know Japan, some of Gencral MacArthur's directives must have 
caused much pleasurc, and given rise to tt hopes for the future. On the other 
hand some have ‘undoubtedly caused a feeling of apprehension, particularly that 
which permitted, or rather insisted on complete freedom of speech. “The tongue 
is a litde member but worketh an infinity of harm; see what a great matter a little 
fire kindleth,” wrote the wise and practical St. James. To the possible re- 
action of this directive on the Japanese people requires a previous knowledge of 
their character and psychology. Putting it as shortly as possible, they are extremely 
emotional, aod very unstable in their emotional manifestations, swinging from one 
extreme to another in a moment of time. For centuries—not for years—they have 
been abnormally suppressed, not merely politically, but by the social code which 
roles the family and the commune. As a result of this patterned, regulated and 
auppressed life, they are lacking in self-control and in the ability to judge the merite 
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of different issues as individuals. This directive may be compared to the sudden 
removal of the cork from a bottle of some super-compressed gaseous liquid. A 
torrent of {roth bursts forth. The people themselves are swamped by the wordy 
floods of demagogucs, the vast majority of whom have little else in view than their 
-own aggrandisement, 

England has reached the goal of free speech after centuries of gradual evolution 
and trsining. To impose i in all its completeness on a people inthe condition of the 
Japanese scems, putting it mildly, a litte rash. One result was scen in the much- 
heralded clection. Before polling day, besides the five main parties of Progressives, 
Liberals, Socialist Democrats, Co-operatives and Communists, there were more than 
a hundred other “ parties "| 

Unfortunately the “profession of politics” has gained tor itself a most un- 
enviable reputation in Japan, especially among the peasantry, whose contempt for and 
Gistrast of the “‘town-bred palitical” is Intense. And rightly, for the prewar 
lineal parties were hotbeds of coccuption, owing to their exploitation hy the 
Zaibatsu, the financial group headed by Mitsui and Mitsubishi. ‘The result is that 
Nery few men of really good standing will offer thermelves as candidates for election 
to the Diet. What will be extremely interesting in the new Diet is the showing 
that the women members will put up, and the reaction of their male colleagues. 
The latter will probably get a considerable shock ! 

‘The activities of the last Diet and al the Cabinet were greatly crippled Hy the 
‘successive purges instituted by General MacArthur. Leaders were unable to rely 
‘on the voting strength of their party, as they did not know who might be suddenly 
removed by unexpected “cleansing.” 

The degree ot uncertainty under which they worked was shown by the late 
purging of Hatoyama, the leader of the successful Liberal party at the elections. Not 
nel he bad been actually nominated to the Emperor by Shidehara, the ongoing 
premier, as his succenor, did the purge "fat" go forth from Allied 1LQ. 

A similar state of perplexity in commercial and business affairs is also greatly 
delaying the work of national reconstruction. The reason for this is chiefly the 
uncertainty that prevails in regard to the question of reparations, the amount to be 
finally demanded and the proportion that will be paid 1n cash and in kind, Until 
this is definitely known financiers cannot, and with reason, commit themselves to 
put what is pechops of more general interest ie the stticude of che penple toward 

ut what is of more interest is the attitude of the people towards 
the war. How do they feel towards their late enemies, towards their pny milttarists 
and the Army in gencral? Are they conscious of any sense of guilt or of their own 
responsibility for the terrible conditions in which they now find themselves? To 
take these questions in order, there is no overt display of enmity towards the 
occupiers. On the contrary, there is much manifestation of welcome, of smiles and 
ready acceptance of rules and regulations. 

As to how much of this is genuine it is hard to estimate. It must never be for- 
forte” that Jor a Japanese wo show disagreement, particularly to a foreigner, is the 

ight of rudeness, Etiquette makes it obligatory to agrec or 10 answer in’a way 
that gives pleasure to the questioner. ‘Thus, “Do you like MacArthur?” or “ Do 
you not like MacArthur?” would both be answered, “" We fove him!" even though 
the speaker might be going through an internal hymn of hate! There is nothing 
dishonest in this; it is simply good manners. So the first question is almost un- 
answerable. 

How do they feel towards theie own militarists? They have no use for them 
whatever. To the Japanese there is a moral quality that attaches to (ailure and 
success. That which succeeds is right, that which fails is wrong. This theory 
‘originates in the power and influence that they attach to the Kami, the dead. ‘They 
from their higher “plane” can sce more clearly what is right and will support it. 
‘What they sup] will succeed, The Militarists failed. They were therefore wrong 
and must be eliminated, 

So strong was this feeling of antagonism that, in the first reaction to defeat, 
demobilized soldiers returning to their vil were, in one or two cases, actually 
refused food. The people had to be urged, the Press, to discriminate, 
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As to the consciousness of guilt, they have none; neither is it likely that such 
will grow, The reason for this is deeply ical_ Put as shortly as is posible, 
every Japanese is taught—and has been for yeare—that the repayment af 
sn inauk not merely must be dooe, but that lr is a vievaous act, incumbeat on hit 


honour and that of his family. Sach political incidents as the Exclusion Act of the 
U.S.A., the Naval Limitation Agreement, even the non-renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance have been regarded as insults to the Japanese family 

‘The attack on Pear] Harbour was “returning the visit of Admiral Perry.” It was 
the repayment of an insult. Far from feeling guilty of aggression, they felt a sense 
of virtue that the insult was avenged—that the scores were evened. 

Bat the people do feel shame in regard to the cruclis, the barborties practised 
by their soldiers, and regard their punishment as perfectly justified. 

Are there any subversive underground movements? The Japanese have alwa 
had a passion for secret socictics and that such exist is perfectly well known to the 
American counter-intelligence. It is not to be expected that those of the old 
Samurai familics who have all thcir lives absorbed the doctrine of “Japan's mission 
to rule the world”—a doctrine handed down from father to son through genera- 
tions~-are going to change all in 2 moment. Moreover, like most Orientals, the 
Japanese have an almost inexhaustible patience. Up to the present, however, such 
* patriots” are keeping very quiet and are carefully watched, But it must be remem- 
hered that any action by the occupying authorities, particularly by the soldiery who 
come in contact with the people, which ie likely to rouse resentment among the 
people, is exacly what the subversionists noose desive, and such things are hover 
lorgotten, 


‘Among the innumerable problems with which Japan is now confronted, one of 
the most vital is that of educational reform. With this is involved the question of 
a reform Ip the whole sytem of wring, a eu of immense diffeuicy and com 
plexity. The occupational authorities have imported a committee of twenty educa- 
tional experts, all from the U.S.A. How many of these have any kaowledge of the 

« Japancse character and the peculiar problems that arise from it is not known, ‘They 
have, however, issued a report. drawn, up in conjunction with 2 committee of 
Japanese educational authorities, in which several valuable suggestions are made. It 
is the implementation of these that is so difficult. For example, entirely new text- 
books have to be prepared, as all those of the pre-war days were impregnated with 
chauvinistic ideologies. 

—and this applies to every department and stage in Japan's 

t of going too fast, of the Occupation H.Q. trying to force the 

pace. There is also another, pechaps even greater, danger : of the authorities—of 
courte always with the best intentions—trying to impose their own customs and 
ideas on the people regardless of the latter's own culture. In so many reports on 

Japan appearing in the American there is evident a tone of superiority, an 

atmosphere of de haut en bas, which is somewhat disconcerting. Japanese 

Minister of Fducation, Dr. Abe, in a remarkable speech made to the American 

Education Mission, made two admirable statements: “The tendency to democratize 

our national life, which is what you are requiring of us, seems to be sweeping all 
over the country with a great deal of noise and journalism. In the mad reactions 
against war-time hardships and restraints placed on freedom, the people are now 
rushing {rom one extreme to another, and are facing the danger of falling into 
either a state of vacuity or anarchy.” He further added : “* America, as 9 victorious 
nation, is in a position to do anything it pleases with Japan. I hope America may 
not avail herself of this position to impose upon us simply what is characteristic of 

‘America and Europe... . If this is so I fear we will never have a true Japanese 

education. There are some young idealists the Americans coming tw Japan 
who tend to usc it a1 a kind of laboratory in a rath attempt to experimet in if on 
abstract ideals of their own, which are not yet even realized in their own country. 

‘While the Japanese should open-mindedly listen to all advice given to them, you 

agree that they should accept it or not on the basis of their own conscience and 
criticism.” 
There can be no doubt at all that onc of the main reasons for Japan's previous 
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failure to adopt the true essentials of Western democracy, contenting herself only 
with superficial resemblances, was the specd with which her own Government tried 
to force those forcign ideas on ta her people. It won't work. The danger is now far 
greater. For example, real parliamentary ft cannot be imposed from out 
aide. Ie must develop from within, from village councils, with all the apparatus of 
free specch, election by ballot, voting and other techniques of democratic govern- 
ment. District and municipal councils similarly organized should form part of the 
life of a country before it is asked to govern itself through a parliamentary organize 
tion and lure. 

However, there can be no question that the Occupying Powers are slowly evolv- 
ing some semblance of order out of the chaos that reigned when they first entered 
the country. ‘Transport is becoming more organized, postal and telephone communi- 
cations partially restored and a public health service being evolved’ What must in 
some way or other be overcome is the apathy of the people. ‘The Japanese are a 
resilient race in ordinary circumstances, and it is to be hoped that as things settle 
down this power of resilience will become more and more evident. The problems 
General MacArthur and his staff have to solve arc very great. ‘The greatest of them 
all is that of understanding the psychology of the people. 





TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


A svavay of the manifold advance achieved in Jammu and Kashmir during the 
twenty years to 1945, contained in a handbook issued by His Highness's Government, 
supplies convincing evidence that the accession of the present ruler to the gadt in 
September, 1925, inaugurated an cra of reform—political, administrative, judicial, vocial 
and economic—which has rarely lagged, and holds the promise of ‘equally ‘steady 
and solid | progress hereafter. At this juncture it may perhaps be particularly apposite 
to recall that, from the outset, His Hi has ism upon the heads of depart- 
ments the imperative need of providing a fair representation in Government. ser- 
vices to communities not adequately represented therein, and that, since his accession, 
this policy has been steadily adhered to. In particular it is pertinent to note that there 
has considerable improvement in the representation of Muslims in the civi) 
services, Specally during the last twelve © years. In April, 1944 there were 4419 
Muslim js, including 150 gazetted officials, out of a total strength of 12,345 
officials, ineluding 507 gazetted officials, in the superior service. This may be com- 

red with the condition in April, 1932, when there were 2,052 Muslim officials, 
Including §5 gazetted officials, out of a total strength of 8,683 officials, including 
355 gazetted officials. In the inferior service Muslims pumbered, 3,868 out of a tot 
‘strength of 8,266 in April, 1944, against 3,54a out of a total strength of 8,360 in April, 
1932. It will thus be seen that has been an increase of 115°3 per cent. in the 
number of Muslims in the superior service during the above period. white in the 
gazetted rank the increase has been nearly 173 per cent. In April, 1944, they formed 
over 40 cent. of the total stre of the civil services. 

“The Legislature (the Praja Sal ha) includes forty elected Members in a House of 
feventy iv and about 6 cent. of the ion, including a number of women, 
have the right to vote. "Pac Sabha has right of passing all legislation pertaining 
to taxes, as distinguished from fees and has constituted Standing Com- 
mittees for Finance, Industries, Public ‘Agriculture, Co-operation and Educa- 
Son. Two of the Ministers including one Muslin, were appointed by His Highness 
from 2 panel of six chosen by the elected members of the Sabhs, in compliance with 
a request to them by His Hi ‘towards the end of 1944. On September 10, 
Jong, His Highness granted Leners Patent to the High Court of Judicature, similar 
to of High Courts in British India, and as the Official Handbook observes: 

‘Vor, xxit. T 
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“This gave to the court a status and prestige of its own. The Letters Patent is the 
foundation upon which the edifice of justice in the State now rests.” 

In regard to the peasantry, there is space here only to record that “the status 
of cultivators of land, whose condition was litde better than that of serfs before the 
introduction of Setslement of Sand, has been improved considerably. The maximum 
State share of revemuc is fixed at 30 per cent. of the gross produce, and suspensions and 
remissions are granted from time to time. The term of a Settlement has been 
extended to forty years... About 4.000 co-operative credit societies, with a work- 
ing capital of over Re, 1 cote, provide facilities for credit to agricuturists” Admic- 
ably Planned projects are also in hand for developing three. resources for which 
Kashmir is world-famour~—namely, its silk and carpet industries, and its unrivalled 
attractions for tourists from within India itself as well ax from farther afield. 


HYDERABAD PROMOTES “FREEDOM FROM WANT” 


Tnunx are few countries in which State aid is now lacking in order to ensure the 
maximum production of food and its equitable distribution, and unless present 
national and international programmes are reversed this drain on public funds 
appears likely not merely to continue but to increase. Such a development indeed 
represents, the logic! and inescapable accompaniment of the increasing, control 
exercised by all Governments over economic activity. "Freedom from want,” 
formerly the personal responsibility of cach individual, has now in almost all 
countries become the collective responsibility of the community and of the Govern: 
ments to which they acknowledge allegiance. In this direction the financial pundits 
must adapt their methods of calculation to meet the behests of the statesmen who in 
turn reflect the development of the social conscience. Initially, in India irrigation 
projects secured financial sanction only if they yielded Government a handsome 
profit on the capital outlay involved. At a later stage protective (or financially non- 
Productive) works began to muldply, and from now on this claw of project appeare 
likely to become the rule rather than the exception. 

Judged by this method of assessment, Hyderabad's largest irrigation works, the 
Nizamanagar project, which cost about Rs. 4°5 crores to irrigate 275,000 acres, is 
perhaps essentially a proftable project, inasmuch as it yields Sireet return of 7 pe 
cent, (as against 10°8 per cent. originally expected). If, however, it ix yielding 

the Hydemubad Findnce Deparencar than ka promoters hoped, there are now other 

nt Departments, those concerned with rura) welfare, whose outlook and 
responsibilities cnable them to view it, as indeed docs the present Finance Depart- 
ment itself, with a complacent eye. For, as the Hyderabad official journal remarks, 
measured by its utility as a safeguard against scarcity and famine, this great project 
is an unqualified success. “One has only to upon the hill overlooking the 
lovely lake of Ali Sagar, commanding a panoramic view of miles of country, covered 
by @ nctwork of canals and disributaries, to appreciate at a glance What the 
izamaagar has dane, and is sill doing, to confer upon the people of the area the 
most vital of the four freedoms enunciated by the late President It—freedom, 
from want.” Settlers are attracted by grants of land amounting to 35 acres, preference 
being given to those who actually settle on the land and cultivate it with their own 
labour. When required, settlers are given interestfree loans recoverable in ten 
equated instalments. Other valuable concessions are also available. In special 
cases grants of land, ranging from 100 to 300 acres, are made to ““ gentlemen farmers” 
~an experiment justified by the lead such men have given by introducing the latest 











methods of agriculture, horticulture and allicd industries. “ faithful ally" of 
the British Crown is alto becoming, w an increasing degree, the “ faithful ally” of 
modern methods of economic di in forms whose benefits reach down to the 


humblest peasant in the Dominion. 
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AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE IN MYSORE 


Mysonz has acted as a pioneer State in so many forms of economic development in 
India that its selection as the first home of India’s new aircraft-manufacturing indus- 
uy seems to be wholly in accordance with the fitness of things. The Government of 
India’s decision to embark on production in this field arises from the recommenda- 
tions of the United Kingdom Aircraft Delegation, which visited India aboue three 
months ago. Inevitably, maturity will be a matter of slow growth—scll-sufficiency 
not being expected within less than twenty years—but this 1s an additional_reason 
for making the earliest possible start, and it is expected that, utilizing the Govern- 
mentowned Hindustan aircraft factory in Bangalore as the manufacturing unit, the 
first machines, comprising trainer aircraft for the Royal Indian Air Force, will be 
off the lines by about the end of 1947. During the war years the Bangalore factory 
has been engaged mainly on repair work, enabling much’ useful ininal experience (2 
ined, and its development as a production unit is a not unexpected sequel. 
Efficient controt will be assisted by the appointment of a board of directars, includ- 
ing three technical directors from the United Kingdom ay well as two prominent 
Indian industrialists, the Government of India retaining ultimate control and 
supplying all the capital required. 
in common with other States and Provinces, Mysore is taking every possible step 
by speeding up new irrigation projects and other means of increasing food produc 
tion, to avert. a recurrence of the present famine conditions, without remaining 
lent on external aid, which is su apt to be lacking when most needed. In the 
ere of food production, indeed, self-sufficiency affords India’s only reliable sute- 
uard against future famines. In fact, one may go further and assert that if India’s 
Gentral Government is to be subject to ae severe restrictions in its functions and 
powers as those now contemplated, this self-sufficiency will becume as essential to 
cach individual State and Province as to India as a whole. In addition to embark- 
ing on further irrigation schemes, Mysore is also continuing its policy of bring- 
ing about the maximum development of hydro-electric power. By the end of the 
present year the Jog Palls scheme will yield 48,000 kw., while next year this total 
will be ‘trebled, and industries are being established or extended with sufficient 
rapidity to absorb all the power available. Recognizing thet technical training and 
experience must keep pace with industrial expansion, the Mysore Government are 
sending abroad students capable of deriving the maximum benefit from the indus- 
ties and institutions with which they will be associated in this country and elsewhere. 








THE REPUBLIC OF VIET-NAM 
By Lovrs Vépaines 
Tux term “VietNam” can, geographically, be defined as follows : 


* A collection of territories where the majority of the population is of the Annamite 
race and language.” 

"The extent of these lands has varied considerably in the course of centuries, for the 
Annamites, who were originally confined to Tonkin and North Aanam, successively 
colonized the kingdom of Champa (now South Annam) and Cochin China, a Cam- 
Bodian Province. 

‘At present the Annamites inhabit the deltas of the Red River (Tonkin) and 
the Mekong (Cochin Chins), as well 2s « narrow coanal belt the length of ‘the 
Annamite Chain. 
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From a purely political point of view the name of * View Nam" is applied today 
to the young republic, presided over by M. Ho Chi Mink, and which controls Tonkin 
and the greater part of Annam. 

Although this republic is of very recent growth, the struggle of the Annamites 
for independence is an historical fact which no onc seeks to deny. After Sighting for 
centuries to free themselves from Chinese rule, the Annamites e French 

‘otectorate ae a means of assimilating more rapidly the scientific discoveries of the 
rest. But they never abandoned the idea of forming a sovercign State. 
er, one cannot say that, until the war, our colonial administration had had 
to struggle, in the Annamite lands, with a well-defined nationalist movement. In 
fact, the parties which fought against our policy believed in cither the Third or the 
Fourth International : the Trotskyite agents, who were, moreover, animated by an 
ideal, were certainly the most dangerous, while the Indo-Chinese Communist Party 
obeyed the directives of Moscow. These two forms of revolutionary activity then 
assumed an international character. ‘The evolution which the Maraist doctrine under- 
went, as a result of the German-Sovict war, at last allowed the Indo-Chinese Com- 
munist Party to assume a very marked wationalise character. 

‘Thus can be explained the fact that, from its birth, the Republic of Vict-Nam 
possessed organized groups ; it benefited from the qualities of organization native to 
the Communist Party, while drawing to the state the aspirations towards independ- 
ence which existed, dare of less diffwed, smoog the Annamite population. 

Let us now consider the actual administration of VietNam. At the head of the 
Republic is President Ho Chi Minh. The latter, thanks to his personal prestige, 
which is very great, cxercises almost absolute power, so long as his policy is not dis- 
owned by certain more advanced elements. 

Around President Ho Chi Minh are placed twelve ministers, chosen from among 
the different political parties, Briefly, the chief partics are : 

(x) "The Viet Minh,” the chief party, whose leader is Ho Chi Minh himself which 
is the result of the fusion of the Communist Party and the old nationalist elements. 

(2) “The VietNam Quoc Dan Dang,” an old revolutionary party, which ha 
kept a certain influence, although most of its supporters have joined the Viet Minh. 

G) “The Doog Minh Hoi” » party f in China during the war, which 
strictly obeys Chinese directions. This party, very anti-French, represents the extremist 

ent, 

) The Democratic Party,” which , on the other hand, the moderate 
cdot. Tris composed, for Ine most part, of mandarine who were recently supportert 
of a progressive grant of independence, but who, in general, trusted in Japan to 
this evolution, and have, for this reason, lost some credit. 

Beside the Government, there ix a constituent assembly, elected on January 6 last, 
under conditions of doubtful enough regularity, since Indo-China was at the time in 
a atate of complete anarchy. ‘These elections gave an overwhelming majority to the 
Viet Mink, who have, ln fact, exerclecd power ever since, while sping to forma a 
national front with the other pares, as the composition of the present Government 
shows. 

‘The basis of the party is the People's Committee, with branches in the communes, 
cantons and regions. 

It is difficult to forecast what the constitution, which the Assembly is now work- 
ing out, will be like. According to a plan published recently, the Congress of the 
deputies of the people elected for three years, would be the body which would wicld 
supreme power. ‘The executive power would be held by a Government composed of 
a President of the Republic and a Council of Ministers, both clected by the Congress. 
The President would be chosen for six years, and be eligible for re-election. 

In any case the Constitution will be revolutionary, in the sense that it will put an 
end to the mandarin administration, inherited from China; the Annamites blame 
France for maintaining it ekeleton. Indeed, the tightly feodal character of this 
traditional administration aroused more critidem on the part of young Annamites, 
brought up in the Communist school, than did the French administration iteclf. 

‘As to forming « judgment on the work alrcady accomplished by the Government 
of Viet-Nam, it would be difficult to do so fairly. “This Gavernment came into power 
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in extremely difficult circumstances : ravages ed by the Jay occupation, 
destruction of means of communication by Allied bombing, and famine in Tonkin, 
an over-populated country, which can only live normally by importing rice from 
Cochin China, and which was suddenly iaolated, 

Nevertheless, it sccms that Viet-Nam, in its haste to blot out French influence 
and eliminate the local pro-French clements, risks finding itself faced by @ crisis 
caused by the Jack of technicians and skilled men. 

‘What is the connection of the young R: lic of Viet-Nam with France? It is 
known that an agreement was signed on 6 by President Ho Chi Minh and 
M, Saintenay, the representative of the High Commissioner. This agreement fore- 
shadows the incorporation of the free State of Vict-Nam into the Indo-Chinese 
Federation. ‘The preliminary talks for the conclusion of a treaty have just taken 
place at Dalat, and the delegates of France and Viet-Nam have succecded in agrecing 
on a certain number of points. The final negotiations must take place in Baris ie 
the near future, 

What developments have brought the head of Vict Minh, who had so fiercely 
demanded complete independence for his fellow-countrymen, wo consent 10 this agrec: 
ment? It seems that this volte-face must be attributed, not to fear of a French military 
expedition to Tonkin, but to a healthy understanding of the structure of the modern 
world. President Ho Chi Miah and his Cabinet know very well that the young 
Republic of Viet-Nam possesses neither the military power nor the economic equip- 
iment to play the rOle of a sovercign State in a Far East wherc so many envious 
neighbours confront it. Under conditions it is logical that Viet-Nam should 
choose as protector the France to whom all the Annamites, even the most ant 
colonial, owe their culture. Certainly many Annamites who had fought against our 
troops, to the cry of “ Independence or death,” do not understand the attitude of 
their leader, a fact which explains why hostilities have continued to take place in 
certain sectors after the signing of the agreement; but the most advanced elements 
have confidence in Ho Chi Minh, 

‘What will be the relations of France with Viet-Nam in the future? The incor- 
poration of a free State into the midst of a Federation presents numerous problems, 
the solution of which is not yet clearly apparent. The essential point evidently is that 
‘VietNam sees that it has every interest politically, and, above all, economically, in 
becoming part of the Federation. 

‘The most delicate question is that concerning the future status of Cochin China, 
The latter at present not come under the rule of Viet-Nam, but the Govern- 
ment of Hanoi declares that Cochin China, inhabited by Annamites, is an integral 
part of Vie-Nam. The importance of this claim can be understood, when the rich- 
ness of Cochin China is recalled: this colony, which was before the war the second 
rice-exporting country in the world after Burma, is the true granary of the Federation, 
and its incorporation with Viet-Nam a vital question for the latter. ‘This economic 
argument is far stronger to our cyes than that based on historical grounds put fur- 
ward before by Viet-Nam, and which is of little worth, since the Annamites, coming 
from the North, colonized Cochin China, destroying or submerging the native 
Khmer element. 

It is because of this richness of their soil that the Cochin Chinese do not wish 
very rouch to join Viet-Nam; they fear, in fact, in case of fusion that they will become 
a mere colony to be exploited by the Tonkinese. 

The agreement of March 6 settled that the population of Cochin China should 
decide its fate by plebiscite, VietNam, however, shows litrle enthusiasm at this 
Prospect, and seeks to convince international opinion of the legitimacy of ite claims. 

If this prickly question of Cochin China can be settled without too much argu- 
ment there will be no other major obstacle to a good entente between France and 
VietNam. The help which France is now giving VietNam in the shape of capital 
and by the sending out of professors and technician: of a kind which will be of 
equal benefit to both countries. As tw the ability which Vict-Nam will show in 

verning itself, it is difficult to j of it in advance; in any case, France will have 
Filled her r6le towards the young i 
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A TALE OF TONKIN: TRUNG-TRAC AND TRUNG-NHI 
By Tran van Tung 


‘Tier grew up, like two lotus or jasmine flowers, in a little Tonkin village called 
Son-Tiy. ‘The elder was named Trung-Trac and the younger Trung-Nhi. Trung- 
Trac possested the mom enchanting beauty. Her eyes, passionate like flames, li 
fire of love in every heart. Her smiles, ax swect as scented roset, raised a storm in 
every soul. Her voice, as gentle as the breeze, made the stones and rocks dance. 
Men, beasts and birds encircled and surrounded her. All the world loved her. The 
whole earth knelt before her. This lovely being had the noblest and most generous 
heart in the world. In her sweet soul, filial piety, conjugal faithfulness and love of 
country shone like a cluster of stars. 

Beside her sister, Trung-Nhi was like a rose beside another rose, a star beside 
another star. Like two flowers, they vied in colour, in scent and in beauty, Like 
two flowers, they adorned and scented their father's house and their native land. 


Knecling before the Altar of the Ancestors; the old king Hung-Vuong brouded on 
his mortal hatred of the tyrannical Chinese governor, To-Dinh, - After invoking the 
soul of the ancestors and consulting the geomancers and the diviners, the sorcerers 
and the magicians, he changed the position of his ancestors’ tombs several times. 

“ said the Geomancer to him, “the tomb of your illustrious father is now 
placed on the back of a dragon. The Princesses will revenge you, They will chase 
the Chinese hordes from our sacred country and will proclaim themselves queens. 

“{ entrust the destiny of the royal family to the powerful hands of the ‘Jade 
Emperor,’ of Buddha.” 

Sire, all is written in letters of sapphire in the sacred book of Heaven, I will 

give you my head to cut of, Sire, if the two Princcues do not become queens of 

lam-Viet. Their swords are morc deadly than that of the greatest warrior! ‘They 
will conquer the Chinese!" 

From their childhood Trung-Trac and Trung-Nhi learnt how to wield the sword, 
to hurl the spear, and to ride. To teach them the art of war, King Hung-Vuong 
entrusted their education to one of his most faithful generals.’ Thus the two Prin- 
cesses nursed revenge in their hearts. 

From the day when he dethroned Hung-Vuong, To-Dinh seized alt power and 
instituted @ reign of terror over the kit of Ascacs. Every hostile Mandarin 
was beheaded, Villages and provinces were pillaged and burnt, and the inhabitants 
massacred, ‘The most crushing taxes weighed down the brave and peaceful peasants 
of Annam. The most horrible tortures were used against Annamite patriots. Famine, 
misery and death, like vampires, stalked through the land, In silence, the people of 
Nam-Viet nursed their hatred and planned their revenge. 


Although endowed with the highest military skill, Trung-Trac could not fight 
against the poisoned darts of Love. Like every pretty woman, she was beaten in 
the cruel and delightful game of Love. 

That day the village of Son Tay was celebrating a festival. The flags, em- 
broidered with dragons and Chinese characters, waved in the breeze. ‘The golden 
parasols opened out like lotus-petals in auturon. ‘The drums echoed in the aky like 
prayers and incantations. 

‘All the youths and maidens, dressed in their most beautiful clothes, went to the 
pogeda with tayr filled with fice, roast pork, stuffed chickens, areca mts, votive 
Paper and incense wicks. ‘Trang-Trac and TrungNhi, accompanied by their 
Servants, went there in their golden carriage. ‘Their hands clasped on their breasts, 
and holding lighted incense sticks, they invoked Buddha and asked for his help 
and protection. 
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Four times they bowed before the altar. Then, their souls full of gratitude to 
the Enlightened One, they rose, and prepared to enter their golden carriage once 
more. 

“Princess! Noble Princess, permit one of your humble subjects to offer you 
these lotus flowers as a token of his ‘dmiraticn and his faible to the royal 
family,” said Thi-Sach, bowing before Trung-Trac. 

She took the bouquet with some hesitation, and, blushing, replied : 

“Sir, your lotus flowers are very beautiful, I have not the courage to refuse them. 
L love flower: 2 mach 7. 

Encouraged by ‘acefulness of Trung-Trac, the young Mandarin went on : 

a Noble Rice nee very great honour for me to approach your ‘jade persan,’ 
ao hear your voice, and to the heavenly scent of your body. Your fame, 
Princess, extends like a pink cloud to the four quarters of the world. My thirst 
soul flies towards you like a swallow towards the heavens. My heart flies towar 
Jou lke 2 dove. My thoughts weave a thousand enchanting dreams around you. 

front of you, Princess, I do not know if I am waking or dreaming. I do not know 
if you are a reality ot a dream. There is so little difference between true life and a 
dream, between reality and illusion.” 

“ Sir, your words Tall on my soul like rain from heaven. Your voicc enters m} 
heart like Love's caress. Your illustrious name has entered the cinnamon-wood wall 
‘of my bower with the scent of roses.” 

“Princess, your words sow joy and hope in my empty heart. Why cannot I be 
te chamberlain who guards your bower, the sapphire ring that you wear on your 

e Your compliments, Sir, make me blush. But, like a piece of pink silk, my 
frail destiny is in the hands of my august father. If he orders me to climb a moun- 
tain, I will climb it, If he tells me to throw myself into the sea, I will throw myself. 
Allow me to retire, Sir. It is already late, and my sister is awaiting me!” 

Trung-Trac bowed gracefully to Thi-Sach, and, with her heart divided between 
a thousand emotions, she climbed into her golden carriage and disappeared with an 
enchanting smile. 

‘Thi-Sach, intoxicated with her beauty, her charm and with his dreams, remained 
nailed to the spot, without making the slightest movement, for a long minute. ‘The 
festival in the pagoda went on. 








. . ° . . 


Several weeks later Thi-Sach, dressed in a long blue tunic, and accompanied by 
members of his family and his servants, presented himself to King Hung-Vuong. 
‘The wedding presents, on huge trays of carved brass, were placed before the King’s 
throne; they consisted of two hundred bottles of gentian wine, twenty pairs of 
elephant tusks, a hundred rolls of Chinese silk, a thourand ingots of gold, two jade 
bracelets, a necklace of solid gold, a hundred packets of a betelnut box of mother-of- 
pearl, and many other rare and precious gifts. Learning of the great literary and 
Fiiliary talents of ThiSach, and of his devotion to the imperial dynasty, Hung- 
‘Vuong accorded him the hand of his beloved daughter, the lovely Trung-Trac. 

Having become the head of the imperial family, ‘ThiSech, in whose veins ran 
warrior Blood, desided to thrust the Chinese out of the kingdom and reguin the 
throne, Working with his wife and his sister-in-law Trung-Nhi, he recruited men, 
formed an army, drew up plans for a campaign, and drafted a proclamation to the 
people. ToDink’s spies, on their side, were not. idle. Disguised ax porters, os 
doctors, as merchants, as beggars, they followed Thi-Sach step by step, nating every 
word he said, noticing his every action. Thus, the tyrannical To-Dinh learnt of 
every movement of ThiSach. Feigning entire ignorance, he held a great feast at his 
palace, to which he invited Trung 'Tracs husband. To divert all suspicion, Thi-Sach 
went there, unarmed and unescorted. ToDinh, smiling and affable, gave him a 
wart and cordial reception. He accorded him all the marks of respect due to a great 
mandarin, 

“Pour us out some wine!” commanded To-Dinh. “Give us some wine tw drink 
‘w Duke Thi-Sach!” 
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‘The favourites, smiling and obsequious, who were standing round, handed Thi- 
Sach their goblets, filled to the brim. One after another Thi- emptied them. 

“ Sing to us," commanded To-Dinh. “Sing a love song for my noble guest!” 

To the nostalgic sounds of guitars and mandolins, the singers, painted and gar- 
landed, sang of marry nights to the bewildered heart of Thi-Sach. While the singers 
intoxicated Lim with music and song the favourites plied him with wine. Thi- 
drank three bottles of wine. 

“ Show us some dancing!” ordered ToDinh. “Dance the ballet of the Silver 
Dragon in honour of the Duke 1" 

'o the broken peyton of the cymbals and drums, the dancers depicted, with their 
heads, cheir hands, their arms a the Silver Dragon flying through the clouds. 
The wine, the women, the tausic, ing and dancing, ail plunged Thi-Sach 
into the shudes of Nirvana. The memories of his wife, his sister-in-law, his family, 
and his country flickered in his mind like dying fires. TeDinh, bloodthirsty 
‘To-Dinh, alone remained present in his consciousness. Like a storm, anger rose in 
his heart. Forgetful of dangers which threatened him, ‘Thi-Sach apat in his 
face, injured him, and threatened him with death. Accused of rebellion and 
treachery, Thi-Sach was condemned at once to the most horrible death. Delivered 
defenecless to the executioners, he was gagged and bound and placed in an empty 
pisklejar. ‘On the orders of To-Dinh, fe of the prisoner was ‘kled from 

ead to foot with boiling water. The torture lasted more than two ss. When 
the body of Thi-Sach had been boiled like a chicken, To-Dinh had it buried in the 
left wing of his . 
Trung-Trac, broken-hearted, yet filled with rage, fled to the mountains. She 
issued a mowing prockematiog to the Hundreds of thousands of Annamite 
atriots gained the mountains and placed ves under the orders of Trung-Trac. 
fith the consent of her sister Trung’ and several faithful gener: ie pre- 
pared her army for war. After a year of ceaseless work the two Princesses succeeded 
in creating an army of 2 thousand well-equipped, warlike men. Without wasting a 
moment they marched against To-Dinh. nted on two white horses, armed with 

iden swords, Trung-Trac and Trung-Nhi themselves directed operations. A 

ttle, one of the most important in the history of Anam, took place between the 
army of the two queens and the Chinese troops. With their lances, swords and 
scimitars, the soldiers of the two Princesses launched an attack on the citadel of 
To-Dinh. Hand-to-hand struggles could be scen. 

Animated by the valour and patriotic ardour of the two queens, the Annamite 
soldiers fought like lions. ‘The Chinese, beaten and pursued, retreated. To-Dioh, 
abandoned by his army, was captured and made prisoner. Trung-Trac and Trung- 
Nhi reconquered more than sixty towns in a month. 

Having revenged ThiSach and wathed the shame from their people, they pro- 
claimed 1! i queens bel ‘Nam-Viet. of th 

Learning power and popularity of the two queens, the Chincre Emperor 
Quang-Vu pretended for three long years to nogodan with them. Every year he 

em, through his ambassadors, rich presents and fine declarations, accom: 
panied by flattering poems. To preserve and happiness for their subjects, 
"rang-Trac and ‘Trung-Nhi sent am! to the Emperor of China. While 
these negotiations were being pursued the Chinese troops, under the supreme com- 
mand of Ma-Vien, crossed frontier of Nam-Viet. 

Refusing to be influenced either by the ferocity of Ma-Vien or the violence of 
the attack, Truog-Trac and Trung-Nhi their white horses and threw 
themselves on the enemy. The most bloodthirsty and murderous encounter took 
place between the two armies. Violent fights of swords, sabres and lances began. 
Obcying the orders of the two queens, the Annamite troops defended their native 
soil inch by inch. In the midst of the flying arrows and the clicking of sabres and 
swords the two queens, calm, proud and invulnerable, fought with their soldiers. 
Around their passage the heads of Chinesc flew like dry leaves and fell like ris 
fruit under the blows of their fatal swords. Ma-Vien could do nothing against 
bravery and heroism of the two queens. Furious as a trapped lion, he changed his 
tactics. Instead of fighting with arms he resolved to burn the province of Son-Ty 
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and with it the two queens. He surrounded the city with a barricade of straw and 
wood, drenched it with thousands of barrels of arachnide oil, and then, on a very 
windy night, he lit the fire. Driven by the wind, the flames spread from house to 
house, from quarter to quarter, and throughout the city. Taken in this circle of fire, 
this flaming inferno, the army of the two queens was going to be burnt, reduced to 
ashes. But the Genies of Annam watched over the destiny of the two queens! 
invoked and entreated, they sent heavy rain down on the flames : the ring of fire 
was broken, and the troops of the two queens, like herds of bulls, threw themselves 
on the enemy. Once more the Chinese took to flight, abandoning the conquered 
territory behind them. The anger of Ma-Vien roared like the China Sea, ‘Shame 
bit at his throat like a viper: “I, Ma-Vien, the greatest general in China, the 
genius of, war, T will never let myself be beaten by two fecble women! Death! 

prefer death a thousand times!” or three days he did not eat. For three 
nights he lay awake and thought. On the third night, inspired by the Ma-Qui, 
he decided to fight with cunning. Knowing the great modesty of the women 
of Nam-Viet, he did not fail to take advantage of it. To the sound of tom- 
toms, tocsins and gongs, the battle waxed furious throughout the land of Son- 
Tiy. The warrior mandarins of the two queens, seated on the back of their 
elephants, threw themselves like furies at the pursuit of the conquered foe. Sure of 
victory, and trusting in the fightin; of their troops, Trung-Trac and ‘T'rung- 
Nhi, 2a their white harsea, ditected the battle themselves from the vanguard. After 
a wide turning movement, Ma-Vien reassembled his forces on a stecp mountain 
slope. He ordered all his soldiers to strip : “‘I will give those two lovely women in 
imarriage to any man among you who can capture them alive” said Ma-Vien to 
them, loosing them like hounds before the two queens. Hairy as monkeys, with 
long rat's tails, vicious ax hungry wolves, violent ax stags in quest of a imate, they 
hhutled themselves towards the’ two queens, uttering obscene cries. 

‘Wounded in their modesty, overcome ‘by this horrible sight, Trong-Trae and 
Trung-Nhi hid their faces behind their banners and fled. Drawn by the beauty 
and irresistible charm of the two queens, the Chinese soldicrs, like packs of wolves, 
threw themselves into the pursuit. With their swords and lances the two queens 

eda way for themsclves through this horde of hairy men. Hundreds of beads 
fiw off on zvery side, Waves of'acked men, counclem as locusts, rolled towards 
them. Crimson with shame, worn out by anger and fatigue, Trung-Trac and Trung. 
Nhi took to flight. Emboldened by the success of his diabolical scheme, Ma-Vien, 
in his turn, undressed. Damp with sweat, his hairy body resembled a maize-field 

a storm, Never was there a more repulsive man than hel He might have 
heen called an orang-outang or a giant. Advancing before his soldiers, he threw 
himself on the back of hie Black horse to join the pursuit of the two queens. Not 
daring to turn back, Trung-Trac and Trung-Nhi continued their headlong flight, 
while behind them, long and fierce, rote the yells of the exasperated men. The most 
terrible confusion reigned in the army. Believing the battle lost, tho Annamite 
soldier, discouraged and deaperate, retreated. Ina last effort Trung Trac and Trang 
Nhi tried to rally them and counter-attack. Alas! it was too late 

Encircled, attacked on every side, the two queens defended themselves like two 
Honesses, Wielded by the hands of masters, their swords cut the heads off thousands 
of Chinese. Wounded in both arms and they continued their desperate 
struggle, cut a passage, and once more took co fight. 

ching the river Day, abandoned by their generals and their troops, the two 
queens, like two dragons, threw themselves and their horses into the foaming waters. 

“(A glorious death mther than shame!” cried Trung-Trac. 

“A glorious death rather than dithonour!” returned ‘Trung-Nhi. 

And the waters carried them away in their winding course. When Ma-Vien and 
his men reached the river Day they the bank deserted and the trees mourning. 
‘The Chinese general let loose his hunting-dogs in the bushes. The dogs tniffed, 
barked and scratched the ground; the beautiful queens of Annam were not hiding in 
the und . 

At the command of Ma-Vieo, hundreds of rafts, boats and sampans were launched 
on the river. The most skilful divers, the boldes fishermen, like others, threw 
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themselves into the water and below the surface, After a long day's search 

succeeded in recovering the bodies of the two quecns. To soothe his rage 
‘Ma-Vien ordered his soldiers to open the bodies of the two queens and to bring him 
their hearts. To the sound of drums and gongs these hearts were presented Before 
the golden throne of Me-Vien on plates inlaid with mother-of-pearl, He placed 
them in lovely porcelain vases with gentian wine, and had them carried as 
presents to the Chinese emperor. Then he ordered his men to cut the bodies of the 
two queens into pieces and throw them to the crows. 


On the green banks of the Song-Day there now stands, in honour of the two 
queens, Trung-Trac and Trung-Nhi, one of the most beautiful and ornate temples 
Antam. ‘The Emperor of Annam, grateful to the two great national heroines, 
gave them the tile of “Saints of Nam-Viet,” and the name “Thanth-Thi,” or 
* City of Perfect Women,” to their temple. 


(Translated by Miss Daphne Cannon.) 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN CHINA* 
Br Danret Lag 


I must emphasize that this is a personal report. China is so vast and her problems so 
complicated that there are numerous angles {rom which one can look at the situation. 
However, I think I am tackling the problem from an honest and unbiased angle, 
although I am sure I will not be able to give you a complete report on such a large 


subject. 

una Chinese people today do not attempt to hide the fact that China, after the 
war, is finding herself in avery terrible and dangerous position. Milicarily she is 
being torn into two camps by opposing armed forces; politically she is divided b 
party interests; economically she is ing from terrible inflation, famine, and all 
the ill-effects of the war. 

‘There is a movement in China today to bring all these problems out into the light 
to see what are the factors leading to such a terrible result, and how we can solve the 

lems. 

Lately, strife and bitter propaganda have again dominated the whole of 
‘China, Re obly friends here, but most in oy country do not really know 
what is bappening in China. it Chinese observers believe that the con- 
fusion rotates around three main namely, (1) the North-Eastern Provinces, 
‘or what the foreigner would call Manchuria; (2) the reorganization of the Central 
Government; and (3) the National Assembly. 

E will try se ive you 8: simples (conceded Ssetuel edmaee about these three 

rablems. ‘The British Press has given some attention to the lem of the North- 
tern Provinces, so I think you all know quite well about the background of this 
issuc. To pur it in its simplest form, it is the issue as to who should look after the 
North-Eastern Provinces after the Soviet evacuation. The Nationalist Party, which is 
in office now, believe they have a legal right to put the four Provinces under the 
administration of the Central Government. They point out that it is the duty of 
Government forces to restore all these territorics to order, and if they mect any 
opposition or obstacles which cannot be solved by political means the only way out 
is to resort to force, 
‘On the other hand, the Communist Party, which has strong forces in those 
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Provinces, argues that the Government should adopt realistic and compromising 
attitude. ‘They hold that the Central Government and the Communist Party shoul 
arrange political means for the restoration of those Provinces into the Chinese adminis- 
tration, but unfortunately che Communists themselves also resort to force to hold a 
large number of towns and villages in the North-East and keep them under their 
control. The unavoidable result is armed strife. Fighting has been going on for 
several weeks for the city of Changchun. It has been reported that Government 
forces have captured Changchun, but there is no indication 21 to whether the con- 
flict there is at an end. 

1 should like to emphasize that the North-Eastern problem is not a local one. ‘The 
effect of this conflict is felt all over China from Peking to Canton. It seems the 
North-Eastern Provinces have a very peculiar destiny. It was for ehis piece of Chinese 
territory that the whole of China stood united against Japanese aggression, and now 
it is because of these Provinces that confusion overshadows all China, 

The second problem of China today is the reorganization of the Central Govern- 
ment, The Chinese people, the Communist Party, the Kuomintang and other parties 
all broadly agree that the present Central Government must be thoroughly reorpun- 
ized on a democratic basis, so that the new Government will be capable of leading 
the country from war to peace. However, when they come to actual politics, the 
question is not so simple. 

Last January, when delegates of all partics met together in the Political Con- 
sultative Council, they aid down the following principles for Government te- 
organization : 

Firsdy, the State Council should become che highest policy-making. body, and 
the forty councillors should be nominated by the President of the Republic. Half of 
the membership should be nominated among Kuomintang members, while the 
other half should be nominated among other parties and non-party personalities well- 
known in the country. 

Secondly, resolutions of secondary importance could be carried by more than half 
of the councillors present, but resolutions of major importance could only be carried 
by a twothirds majority of all the councillors. 

‘Thirdly, seven or eight ministers in the Executive Yuan were to be nominated 
among political leaders outside the Kuomintang. 

‘These principles sounded all right, but instantly two major issues arose. The first 
was the allotment of the twenty non-Kuomintang seats in the State Council, The 
second was, “Who should be the President in the Executive Yuan?” It was 
clearly stated in the agreement that the Kuomintang or Nationalist Party should 
occupy twenty seats in the State Council, but nothing was said about the allotment 
of the other twenty seats except that they must be distributed among all the partics 
outside the Kuomintang. ‘The Government suggested that cight seats should go to 
the Communist Party, four to the Democratic League, four to the Young China 
Party, and four to Non-Party Social Leaders. However, the Democratic League and 
the Young China Party were opposed to this suggestion. The Democratic League 
argued that being a combination of a number of parties they should have more than 
four seats. The Young China Party said being the third great party they could not 
have only half of the number the Communist Party had. ‘The Democratic League 
demanded six seats and the Young China Party also asked for six seats. The Com- 
manist Party, though not saying plainly how many seats they devred, had cal 
culation in their mind. If the Communists and the Democratic League had at least 
fourteen seats in the State Council they would hold the veto power, because fourteen 
is more than one-third of the total forty seats, Besides this, the Communists would 
like to know beforchand who is to be the President of the Executive Yuan, so that 
they can consider whether they would be able to co-operate in the reorganized 
Government. 

In the meantime the Kuomintang held the second plenary session of their political 
council, and they suggested all the nominees of the State Council should be appointed 
by the Standing Committee of the Kuomintang Politicat Council. That added more 
fire to the controversy. The other parties sharply replied that only the President of the 
Republic should be in a position to appoint Councillors and not the Kuomintang. 
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In addition to this argument the Communists objected that President Chiang- 
Kai-shek had not yet good his pledge to the Political Consultative Council in 
January. One of President Chiang’: was “freedom of personal thought, 
religion, belief, speech, publication, , association, residence, removal and 
correspondence shall be guaranteed to the people.” 

As the present Government had failed both to map out a fair distribution of the 
twenty seats among the parties and to carry out President Chiang’s pledge, the Com- 
munists said they could not participate in the Coalition Government. Hence a dead- 
Jock exists in the reorganization of the Central Government. 

Recently the Central Government have made some reshuffles. A new Ministry of 
National Defence has been set up to replace the peasy Affairs Council, the 
Ministry and the Army Headquarters. General Pei Chung-hsi is to become the 
first Minister of National Defence, The post of the Chief of Staff has also been 
transferred from General Ho Ying-chin to General Chen Cheng. The Ministry of 
National Economy and the Ministry of Communications also have new ministers. 
The Chinese people to a certain extent welcome these recent changes, especially in the 
case of the inauguration of the Ministry of National Defence to replace the triplicated 
structures of the Military Affairs Council, the War Ministry and the Army Head- 
quarters. That may simplify the military system a bit, and that means less red tape 
and corruption, but apart from this the recent Government reshuffie is only of minor 
importance, The people are still looking for 2 democratic, capable and clean Central 
Government. 

‘As we have scen, all this military and political strife is due mainly w the conflict 
of party interests. 

‘As in England, the interests of major partics in China never agree. But that is 
not the undoing of party polities On the contrary, freedom to disagree, and tolerance 
of oppetision. are two tani of genuine democracy. However, the success or failure 
‘of this system lies in the opposing sides settle their issucs. In England, for- 
tunately, opposing partis settle their issues by ballot (instead of bullet); in China 
and some other countries this maxim does not always apply 

The Chinese people know full well that a workable Parliament is the key to 
solve all this civil strife. Nine years ago the Central Government decided to 
inaugurate a National Assembly, or a Chinese Parliament. More than goo repre- 
sentatives were appointed, but the Government later postponed the Assembly on 
account of the Japanese total aggression in 997 

Last January, during the political itative Council, it was decided to open 
the National Assembly on May 5 with its work confined to the adoption of a draft 
Coneticution. be membership of the Arby icf a. to 3.050. ee 
rej ani fessional representatives, luded 700 delegates from a! cs 
other than the Kuomintang, At that Wine be people of Ching g rally welcomed 
this decision, but soon after the conclusion of the Consultative Council problems of 
controversy arose again. The first one was the allotment of these 700 seats among 
the Communists and other parties, It was stipulated that the adoption of a Constitu- 


tion should be carried b: fourths of the representatives present; therefore the 
Communist Party and the Democratic Leay were ‘in looking for more than 
one-fourth of the total seats in the 2 that tacy could bold veto power, 


‘Whilst argument was Hing about this question of scats, the s Political 
Couneil met in Chun, Many members of the Council insisted that, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, they should also attend the National Assembly. The Central 
Goverment yicled s> their demand, 20 more than too seats were added to the 
Assembly. In the meantime members of the Legislative Yuan and the Control Yuan 








also. insisted on being represeatatives in the bly. Again the Government 
yielded to their demand, so that the membership of the National Assembly was 
Increased to approximately 2,500. That wat ted in world history. Two 
thousand five hundred representatives in ment! How could such a huge 








body get together and discuss national affairs in order? It was technically quite ir 
possible. In addition to this di the Communist Party declared they would not 


nominate their tatives to the National Assembly as long as the North-Eastern 
problem remained unscttled and President Chiang’s pledge unfellied. 
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‘The Central Government could not inaugurate the National Asscmbly without 
the participation of the Communist, who were the second largest party in the 
73 consequently, on April 24 the Government announced the National ‘Keserably 
avould be postponed until a later date. 
The fighting for the control of the North-Eastern Provinecs, the failure to re 
organize the Central Government on a democratic basis, and the indefinite post- 
ponement of the National Assembly all contribute tw the deplorable situation in Chit 





‘today. After having heard these complicated problems you may perhay one 
Simple question : " Why should there be ao mahy obwacies standing in China's way 
20 unity aod peace? 


Every ‘Chinese citizen is also asking the same question, Many answers have been 
given by Communist crities, Government organs, foreiga observers and other 
uarters. Perhaps you would like to hear what the Chinese people themselves think 
dou it, hence I'am presenting the people’s views as they appear in the Takungpao, 
which is a non-party and independent newspaper published at Shanghai, Chungking 
and Tienttin for the interests of the Chinese le themselves, 

1n a recent editorial under the title “ Politics, Partics and Personalities,” the news 
paper said, * Why is there such confusion on our way to Peace and Unity? It is most 

ing and incredible to us and all others who stand outside the arena of party 
Anterests. There must be certain reasons for it; there must be some forces driving them. 
‘to this endless strife. From what we have seen, the corruption of political spirit and 
practice, the selfishness of party motives and the low standard of political personali- 
ties are some of the reactionary forces that lead to civil strife. 

“Let us first take up the subject of political spirit and practice. Had all parties 
devoted themselves whole-heartedly to the public and the State, no matter what 
‘differences there might be in principles and policies, there would have been no great 
difficulty in reaching a compromise agreement. Partics would not need to rage at 
cach other, and least of all reort to the Paes all, the right or wrong of 
(party principles an licies is ly ji jectively on focts by the le 
Erertadves, “The winker of a fight may not be in the Tighe. Frankly speaking, in 
‘the matter of political principles and policies there is not one who is 100 per cent. 
sight, without any fault. Despite this simple truth, the people entangled in politicul 
sivalry in this country all have prejudices without a broadminded and 
unbiassed spirit, ‘They contend for self-interest instead of national interests. 
Blinded by selfishness, they never sce the views taken by the oppose side, They 
Jack the sportsmanship of respecting one’s rival, Because of this, we have been 
perplexed to be in me last six eceal By controversies = coronas but 
no dignified platforms of principles present various parties for public judgment. 
The subject of their cendloartos tis elem Laon on dear at principles or policies 
but merely how to acquire self-interest and regional control. But they cannot blind 
‘the people's eyes to all these tendencies. ‘The people themsclves are well aware of it 
because they personally experience and feel all the good and evils of all. the parties. 
Beautiful lies and ill-willed propaganda cannot for ever hide the true facts. 

“Under such a political spirit and guidance the political rivals themselves have 
Tittle to gain but much to lose, while the nation suffers endless calamities from them. 
We cannot but severely condemn this degenerate spirit and practice in the political 
worl 

“Secondly, let us come to p: tics. Again we cannot feel happy about 
them, The power of a party is toed for putting their ideas into practice fe order to 
‘ead the country and le to a position of ity and peace. The former is the 
means, while the Iatier is the ultimese sick We cannct' change them vtcr verse. 

, because of poor practice in the past and foreign temptations, most of the 

paris in China unfortunately place their own interests above the interests of the State. 

sequently what they contend for is their own interest and not that of the 
‘State. 





“ln the relationship between parties, there is strong antagonism and stubborn 
sclGshacas, ‘There is neihing good in other parties, nothing bad fn their own. This 

ice of giving others no fespect is a source of uli ing in our country. 
Fi muliplice nustcrous difficulties ia the way ofa political agreement. Many national 
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Jems of fundamental importance thus receive no serious 
oy while all controversies giving us headaches are mere issues between parties. 
For example, some of the most ‘ngra probleme awaiting decisions and weatment are 
the questions of demobilization, of famine, of the restoration of peace and order and. 
of educational reforms. Despite the urgency of these, the partics only think of 
regional control, military strength, Government seats, Parliamentary seats, and how 
w scize power, how to hold tightly the power they have already gained, and how to 
stand in the way of their rivals, "They turn aside from all the questions for which 
solutions are eagerly awaited by theie compatriots, who arc plunged in decp water 
and tortured in the heat of fire. Because of the pay, controversies, national suffer- 
ings, famine, and destruction deteriorate from to worse. The party people 
argue over the number of seats with flushed faccs, We wonder whether they argue 
for the election of the best people in the country as 2 whole, or merely for the interests 
of their own partis. They fight for regicnal control, but we want to know whether 
it is for national reconstruction or national division. They scramble for military 
strength, and we wonder whether it is wanted to defend the country and protect the 
people, or merely tw attack their opposing parties, 

“We understand full well that without a per gee it is difficult to gather 
together a country's wisdom and for the sake of democracy, but we are afraid 
that such partics as we have ‘today 1m ultimately become liabilities of democracy. 
Why should we have such a low lard of political spirit and practice and s 
an atmosphere of political struggle? Are not all the partics responsible for that? 

“Thirdly, let us come to political personalities. For many years the making of a 
political figure has been dependent on three conditions. Firstly, his relations with 
others; secondly, his political ability; and thirdly, his knowledge or learning. Charac- 
ter and moral standards have long been cast outside these conditions of selection. 
Thus there has been a system of sclection in a reactionary direction, which leaves 
the way open to those people without principles and closed to those who have self- 
respect. There are some political figures in the country today who are gaining rapid 

romotion und prosperity, but we would venture to ask, are they really among the 
beat Je of the nation? They occupy important representative positions, but are 

cy really nting us? Some of them hold important positions because of mar- 
riage tics. They represent the feudalistic evils of the past, Some of them sway the 
power of deciding the destinies of others with great pride. They represent the sin 
of officialdom of the past. When we view the situation as it is today we cannot but 
{cel great sorrow for our country, 

“For the suke of national salvation we eagerly hope all the parties concerned will 
come down to sincere and honest self-examination. We hope they will confess that 
they themselves also have becn mistaken, and admit that even others may occasion- 
ally be right. We hope they will recognize is merely a matter of means, and 
the interest of the State the only ultimate aim. The two cannot be reversed, 

“In auch a spirit of self-reflection there may come a genuine political compromise 
among all concerned. There may come political rivalry in the right way. Only then 
could our political spirit and practice undergo a real reform. Only then could our 
people, now on the verge of total destruction, be saved,” 

T think that Tekungpao is not alone in what I have just quoted. I venture to 
state that the majority of the Chinese people do agree with it, Actually the paper 
simply reflects public opinion among the people. Chinese people have no special 
love for, nor particular hatred against, any party. All they hope is simply for alf 
parties to put their own interests, not before, but after, the national interest. The 
Chinese people have a very strong will for a united, peaceful country. ‘This national 
desire is one of the main factors Raping the future of China, Many foreign observers 
of Chinese affairs pay much attention to civil strife and party politics, but little notice 
to the minds of the people. I see otherwise. The lc’s demand for a united and 
peaceful China will, in the long run, as imary force in deciding the 
outcome of their present trials. Some people would ask, “ What docs the people’s 
desire matter in the face of all these obstacles?” 

‘To this question I would like to present as a reply the almost incredible story of 
‘China’s resistance against Japanese aggression. In 1937 Tokyo announced that Japan 
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would conquer China in three months, Most foreign observers at that time didn’t 
think Japan was bluffing. But che Chinese themselves decided doggedly oo 
stand against Japanese conquest. ‘The 's willpower foc national independence 
‘Was our secret weapon that finally shattered the Japanese sinister design. 

‘Today the Chinese ‘people's is still at work. "This time it is for peace 
and unity. I have no doubt that this national desire will ultimately guide China out 
of her present chaos. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


‘Tes Connie Axx oF Cuma ann Orne Countas oF sus Fan East, By William 
Bowyer Honey. (Faber.) 63s. net. 
(Reviewed by Sm Faancus Ross) 
For many years all lovers of Chinese art have waited for an illustrated book which 


would give a full of the ceramic art of China, and which wou!d not be a vast 
and expensive tome. Mr, Honey, in his Ceramic Art of Chine and Other Countries 
‘of the Far East (Paber, 638.) has attempted to produce such 2 work, and in many 


ways his book is admirable, although not entirely successful as it falls between two 
stools, being neither for beginners nor for the experienced collector. 

‘The plates which form a great part of the book are well chosen and give a very 
complete idea of the subject, considering that most of the specimens are taken from 
British museums and private collections. This arrangement has the advantage that 
the originals are accessible to students. Unfortunately, and this is not the fault of 
fhe author or publisher, but of modern conditions of printing, only three of the 

tes are in colour. Perhaps it is on this point that the falls down for 

inners, as the plates are only guides to styles; ool the true collector could under- 
stand the value and quality of texture of the pieces illustrated. 

The collector will find Mr. Honcy inclined to make sweeping statements which 
ore not sufficiently amplified. His reasons for gecasionally ‘disagreeing with Hobson 
‘are not adequately justified. Even if Hobson is wrong, Mr. Honey's arguments do 
‘not seem to me to be of great importance, 

This book, however, is a very useful and handsomely produced work; its scholar- 
ship and value must not be minimized. In the Preface Mr. Honey gives an excel- 


lent analysis of the different of Chinese taste and of the Chinese outlook on 
seramics, The text is never dull, and the subject ie sensibly created chronologically 
“The references to Tang and Sing glazes be very helptul to any collector’ Onc 


feels that Mr. Honey's deep appreciation of the beauty of form and quality of the 
Chinese wares of the best periods is very genuine: one might almost say he has the 
* hetaps dhe important and interesti of Mr. Hi book is th 
ethaps the most im} jt interesting part re 's is the 

sections coropating Corcan, IndoChinese and Japanese wares with the parent wares 
‘of China. His section on Japan has been awaited by students far too tong. So 
little is known in this country of the wares in true Japancse taste. As Mr. Honey 
points out, the ceramics of Japan have usually been associated in the Western mind 
‘ith the abominable“ brocaded Satsuma” porcelain ofthe ninetoenchennrury, made 
for export, which was really ehe result of sharp observation on the part of the Japancse 
‘of Western vulgarity, me heanea 

In the section on Indo-China, wo little is said of the exceedingly interesting wares 
excavated at Than Hoa, the old capital of Annam. Mr. Honey only refers to the 
Yeownish celadons, and not to the earlier glazed potterics in the form of figures 
and foli ‘ware which is entitled to a chapter of ita own. 

‘The Appendices are another feature of the book which makes it a valuable pos- 
session; ete ‘Bibliography, especially of Chinese books, is of the utmost uscful- 
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ness, It is on account of its arra and the valuable data it contains that Mr. 

Honey's work can be called ad: But so great a subject needs a far longer and 

caper analysis than I can make here. Notwithsanding its weak poims, Mr. Floney's 
Chinese art. 


volume should be received with gratitude by all students 


Give Back My Rivers ano Hiris. By I, Feng. Translated from the Chinese by 
Innes Jackson. (Macmillan.) 8s. 6d. net. 
(Reviewed by Six Francts Rost) 

Looking into the past” is an old Chinese custom, but I, Feng in his book Give 
Back My Rivers and Hilts did not intend this to happen. | He was writing about 
the present; it was only by that fate which seems to fellow China, the tme it tooke 
to translate the book into English, the long voyage of the manuscript, and the delays. 
1n issue, that have made it potsible for us to step back in this book to the first days of 
the Sino-Japanese War in 1937. The author, too, has vanished, for we are told in the 
Preface that he was last heard of several years ago when he joined the guerillas. 
However, when we read the pages of this little book he is vividly present; we Jeara 
to like him, and when we reach the last page we sigh that it is time to say good-bye, 
so good a friend he has become. 

Give Back My Rivers and Hilis is fall of the silent loving spirit of Chinese poetry. 
Amidst the sordidness and horrors of war the Chinese love for trees and stream 
and the scenery of mountains is inant, Although patriotic clichés fill the 
pages they have none of that breath of destructive Western elements which _ 
modern China. There is more than just touching naiveté in this book, and it leaves 
one wonderlag whecher perhape it Is that same sb for the peace of trie culture and 
learning which made the great Chinese artists of the past the victors over soldiers, 
tyrants and dictatorial Governments. 

‘This book is the story of a road, the tribulations of a journey, taking I. Feng far 
from his family and his loved one; he has almost forgotten the ancestral tomb, yet 


he is never failing in his respects for longevity, and one can truly call him a son of 
filial piety. No lover of China, old or new, should fail to read this little book, which 


is admirably translated by Tones Jackson. 

However, whoever cares for the beauty of pictures should beware, and firmly 
close his eyes when he comes to the illustrations. These blemishes on the good white 
prper are by misguided Chinese students of Bastern European art, if such it cam be 
called. 


Te will be a sad day for the almost divine Chinese school of painting if Sovict 
influence succeeds in importing its renaissance of Prussian Bismarckian art of the 
cighteen-seventies into China. 


The views expressed in these pages must be taken as those of the individual 
contributors, Tu Amatic Riview docs not hold itself responsible for them. 
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nese. It is om account of its 2 and the valuable data it contains that Mr. 
Honey's work can be called admi But 20 great 2 subject needs a far longer and 
deeper analysis than I can make here. Notwithstanding its weak points, Mr. Honey's 
volume should be received with gratitude by all students of Chiacse art. 
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the Sino-Japanese War in 197. ‘The author, too, has vanished, for we are told in the 
Preface that he was last heard of several years ago when he joined the guerillas. 
However, when we read the pages of this Tite book he is vividly present; we learn 
to like him, and when we reach the fast we sigh that it is time to say ep 
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tive Back My Rivers and Hills is full of the silent loving spirit of Chinese poetry. 
Amidst the sordidness and horrors of war the Chinese love for trees and streams 
and the scenery of mountains is lominant. Although patriotic clichés fill the 
pages they have none of that breath of destructive Western elements which perrurbs 
modern China. There is more than just ling naiveté in this book, and it leaves 
one wondering whether perhaps its that same ee for the peace of true culture and 
learning which made the great Chinese artists of the past the victors over soldiers, 
tyrants and dictatorial Governments. 

‘This book is the story of a road, the tribulations of a journey, taking 1. Feng far 
from his family and his loved one; he has almost forgotten the ancestral tomb, yet 
he is never failing in his respects for longevity, and one can truly call him a son of 
filial piety. No lover of China, old or new, should fail to read this little book, which 
is admirably translated by Innes Jackson. 

However, whocver cares for the of pi should beware, and firmly 
close his when he comes to the illustrations. “These blemishes on the white 
paper are misguided Chinese students of Eastern European art, if such it can be 
called. 


Te will be a sad day for the almost divine Chinese school of painting if Soviet 
influence succeeds in importing its renaissance of Prussian Bismarckian art of the 
cightocrecventies into China. 
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